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CREATIVITY IN ART 


HEN a rifleman aims at his target, he knows what he 
wants to do. He wants to hit the bull’s-eye. Before he 
shoots, he knows what the target is; he knows that the black 
circle in the center of it is the bull’s-eye; and he knows that 
hitting the bull’s-eye consists in causing a bullet to pass through 
that black circle. He also knows, before he has squeezed the 
trigger, that if, after he has squeezed it, a hole appears in the 
black circle, he will have succeeded in doing what he wanted 
to do; and that if there isn’t a hole there, he will have failed. 
Furthermore, the rifleman knows what he ought to do to hit 
the bull’s-eye. He knows what position he ought to assume, how 
he ought to adjust the sling, where exactly he ought to place 
his left hand, where he ought to place the butt so that it fits 
his shoulder and cheek, what the sight picture ought to be, how 
he ought to exhale a little and then hold his breath when the 
sight picture is correct, and how he ought to squeeze off the 
shot without knowing exactly when the explosion will come, so 
that he won’t flinch until after it is too late to spoil his aim. 
If, after the rifleman has attempted to obey all these rules, 
he fails to hit the bull’s-eye, any sergeant can tell him, and the 
rifleman will agree, that he did fail; and that, since he did, 
he had not obeyed all the rules. For, if he had obeyed them, 
' there necessarily would have been a hole in the bull’s-eye. If, 
on the other hand, he does hit the bull’s-eye, the white dis¢ 
is displayed and the rifleman is congratulated. He is con- 
gratulated, whether the people who congratulate him realize it 
or not, for having been able to learn and to obey all the rules. 
When we congratulate an artist for being creative, however, 
it is not because he was able to obey rules that were known 
before he painted his picture or wrote his novel or poem, so 
that thereby he succeeded in doing what had been done before. 
We congratulate him because he embodied in colors or in language 
something the like of which did not exist before, and because 
he was the originator of the rules he implicitly followed while 
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he was painting or writing. Afterwards, others may explicitly follow 
the same rules and thereby achieve similar successes. But the 
academic painter or writer is like the rifleman. He, too, aims 
at a known target, and he hits his bull’s-eye by obeying known 
rules. As Sir Joshua Reynolds wrote: 


By studying carefully the works of great masters, this advantage is 
obtained; we find that certain niceties of expression are capable of 
being executed, which otherwise we might suppose beyond the reach 
of art. This gives us a confidence in ourselves; and we are thus incited 
to endeavor at not only the same happiness of execution, but also 
‘at other congenial excellencies. Study indeed consists in learning to 
see nature, and may be called the art of using other men’s minds.! 


Unlike either the rifleman or the academic painter or writer, 
the creative artist does not initially know what his target is. 
Although he seems to himself to be ‘‘aiming”’ at something, it 
is not until just before he affixes his signature or seal of approval 
to his work that he finds out that this is the determinate thing 
he was all along “aiming” at, and that this was the way to bring 
it into being. Creative activity in art, that is to say, is not a 
paradigm of purposive activity, that is, of activity engaged in 
and consciously controlled so as to produce a desired result. In 
the paradigmatic case, the agent envisages the result he desires 
to produce and has it consciously in view, and he believes that 
if he acts in certain ways the result desired will be produced. 
Although we may say that his activity is ‘“‘teleologically con- 
trolled,” to explain it we do not appeal to a final cause, but 
only to an efficient cause, namely, to his desire for the result 
he envisages and his beliefs. But when he is impelled to engage 
in creative activity, the artist, as has been said, does not already 
envisage the final result. He does not therefore already have an 
idea or image of it. And his activity therefore is not “‘controlled,” 
as in the paradigm case, by a desire for an envisaged result and 
beliefs about how to obtain it. 

If, however, creative activity differs from clear-cut cases of 
purposive activity in the ways mentioned, it resembles purposive 


1 From a fragment. Published in Elizabeth Gilmore Holt, Literary Sources 
of Art History (Princeton, 1947), p. 504. 
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activity in other ways. As has been said, the creative artist has 
a sense that his activity is directed—that it is heading somewhere. 
Now the cash value of the statement that the artist has a sense 
of being engaged in a directed activity, of going somewhere 
despite the fact that he cannot say precisely where he is going 
while he is still on the way, is that he can say that certain directions 
are not right. After writing a couplet or drawing a line, he will 
erase it because it is “wrong” and try again. If there were in 
him no tendency to go in a certain direction, he would not resist 
being pulled in just any direction. This element of conscious 
resistance to the lure of beckoning side paths, or the exercise 
of critical judgment, is what sets creative activity apart from 
activity that is acquiescent to the leadership of revery. In the 
latter, anything goes and nothing is rejected. Here we ought not 
to say that nothing is rejected because everything that the 
imagination suggests is consented to as “right,” but only that 
all is accepted without criticism. Coleridge and the idealists were 
correct, therefore, in so far as they distinguished creative activity 
from the exercise of passive imagination, or fancy. Essential to 
the former, while absent from the latter, are critical judgment 
and fastidiousness. 

Creative activity in art, then, is activity subject to critical 
control by the artist, although not by virtue of the fact that 
he foresees the final result of the activity. That this way of 
construing creativity reflects part of what we have in mind when 
we speak of creative art can be shown if we contrast what results 
from creative activity so construed with what results from othe- 
activities that we do not call creative. 

Thus we do not judge a painting, poem, or other work to 
be a work of creative art unless we believe it to be original. 
If it strikes us as being a repetition of other paintings or poems, 
if it seems to be the result of a mechanical application of a 
borrowed technique or style to novel subject matter, to the degree 
that we apprehend it as such, to the same degree we deny that 
it is creative. There are men who have trained themselves to 
paint in the manner of Rembrandt, and some have become so 
good at it that even an expert aided by X-rays may find it hard 
to decide that their pictures were not painted by Rembrandt. 
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Whatever other merits we attribute to such a painter or to his 
work, we do not judge him to be creative. He is like the rifleman. 
He knows what his bull’s-eye is, and he knows how to hit it. 
Even in the case of a painter who has created a style of his own; 
we do not say that he is creating his style when he is painting 
his thirtieth or fortieth picture in that style. We may judge the 
style to be a good one, and the painting as a whole to be good. 
Yet we will grant that with respect to style the painter is no 
longer creative but is only repeating himself. To create is to 
originate. And it follows from this that prior to creation the 
creator does not foresee what will result from it. As T. E. Hulme 
put it, “to predict it would be to produce it before it was pro- 
duced.’”* 

Hulme’s remark may sound odd, but it really isn’t. To predict 
the result of his creative activity, the artist would have to envisage 
that result. He would have to have the idea Qf it in mind. But 
if he already had the idea in mind, all that ‘would remain to , 
be done is to objectify the idea in paint or in stone, and this 
would be a matter of skill, or work. That is why sculptors who 
do not need to work their material before they can envisage the 
determinate statue they want to make, but who can describe 
exactly what it should be like before the first blow of the mallet 
is struck, often hire stone-cutters to execute their plan. By the 
time they have the idea, the creative act, which in this case is 
the production of the idea, is finished. But to produce that 
original idea, the sculptor does not first have to produce an 
idea of it. 

Although we do not judge a work to be a work of creative 
art unless we believe it to be original, it is not enough that 
we should judge it to be merely different or novel. In discourse 
about art, we use “creative” in an honorific sense, in a sense 
in which creative activity always issues in something that is 
different in an interesting, important, fruitful, or other valuable 
way. If what the artist produces is a novelty, yet indifferent 
or bad, we. do not regard him as a creator. It is granted that, as 
R. G. Collingwood points out, there is a sense of the word in 


2 “Speculations.” In The Problems of Aesthetics, ed. by Eliseo Vivas and 
Murray Krieger (New York, 1953), p. 126. 
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which we say that a man creates a nuisance or a disturbance. Yet 
if we believe, for example, that all that the Dadaists “‘created” 
was a nuisance and a disturbance, we will not judge them to 
have been creative artists. 

Since “‘creative” as applied to art has this honorific sense, we — 
will tend not to apply the term to any activity which does not 
result in a product having positive aesthetic or artistic value. 
To the degree that a work lacks coherence and lucidity, to the 
degree that it is not a unified whole the relations between whose 
parts are felt by aesthetic intuition as necessary, not fortuitous, 
connections, to that degree it will fail to be a work of creative 
art. Now a reason or ground for a judgment that something 
is not a work of creative art, I suggest, is not merely that the 
work as we see it lacks coherence and lucidity. Rather, this lack 
in the work is taken as evidence of a lack of control by the artist 
over the activity to which the work owes its origin, or of coherence 
and lucidity in him. And if this were so, then what he produced 
would not be a work of creative art. This is why, I suggest, we 
distinguish works of creative art from products of passive imagi- 
nation on the one hand, and from the art of the insane on the 
other. 

To illustrate the sort of works that we can expect to be produced 
under the guidance of passive imagination, I will use two extreme 
examples. These were deliberately chosen because of their bearing 
on a theory of artistic creativity, one thesis of which is that 
“Poetic creation, like the dream, is governed by strict psychic 
laws.’ 

In 1823, Ludwig Borne published an essay entitled ‘“The Art 
of Becoming an Original Writer in Three Days.’’ According to 
Ernest Jones, it was his reading of this essay that gave Sigmund 
Freud his “‘trust in the validity of free associations.’’* Borne writes: 


Here follows the practical prestription I promised. Take a few sheets 
of paper and for three days in succession write down, without any 


3 A. Bronson Feldman, “Reik and the Interpretation of Literature,’’ Ex- 
plorations in Psychoanalysis, ed. by Robert Lindner and Clement Staff (New 
York, 1953), p. 103. 

4 The Life and Works of Sigmund Freud, 1 (New York, 1953), 245. See 
also p. 246. 
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falsification or hypocrisy, everything that comes into your head. Write 
what you think of yourself, of your women, of the Turkish war, of 
Goethe, of the Fonk criminal case, of the Last Judgment, of those 
senior to you in authority—and when the three days are over you 
will be amazed at what novel and startling thoughts have welled up 
in you. That is the art of becoming an original writer in three days.° 


No doubt someone who follows this prescription will, when 
the three days are over, be amazed when he reads what novel 
and startling things he has written. And it is not impossible that 
some of the statements will be judged by him to be adequate 
formulations of what he thinks—of himself, of his women, of 
Goethe, or of the Last Judgment, difficult subjects every one 
of them about which most of us don’t know what we think unless, 
by a creative act, as distinguished from free association, we have 
found out. But it is much more probable that what was so 
written would be rejected by the writer as an inadequate expres- 
sion of his thought. In any case, if everything were left exactly 
as it was just because it happened to come into the writer’s head, 
we would not take it seriously as creative literature. Rather, 
to borrow another quotation from Reynolds, we would say, 
“When [the] desire of novelty has proceeded from mere idleness 
or Caprice, it is not worth the trouble of criticism.’’® 

The second horrible example is drawn from an essay in many 
ways similar to the one by Ludwig Borne. It is by Alva Johnson 
and the title is ““How to Become a Great Writer.’ Virtually 
all of this essay is the biography of a great writer. Johnson tells 
of a young man who, as Freud says of the artist, like other men 
longed ‘‘to attain to honor, power, riches, fame, and the love 
of women,’’® but to whom reality denied all these things. After 
graduating from a university, full of ambition, he accepted a 
job which he soon gave up in favor of another, paying less money 
but offering better prospects. The prospects proved to be illusory, 
so he changed jobs again, drawn by further illusory prospects. 


5 Ibid., p. 246. 

§ Discourses. In Holt, op. cit., p. 510. 

7 Saturday Evening Post, July 29, 1935. 

8 A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, tr. by Joan Riviere (New York, 1935), 
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This was repeated several times. After some years he found him- 
self burdened with a family and with an income smaller than his 
allowance as a student had been. Goaded by frustration, he did 
not take to drink but instead indulged in ritualistic daydreaming. 
For some years he devoted an hour each day to spinning castles 
in the air, and by inhabiting them in the role of hero he achieved 
a make-believe gratification of his desires. One day, when he 
was returning home, he bought a pulp magazine and read one 
of the stories. This opened his eyes. That evening, instead of 
daydreaming, he sat down with some sheets of paper and began 
to write one of his phantasies down. What he wrote was rejected 
by an extraordinary number of publishers. They gave such 
reasons as that the setting lacked authenticity, the style was 
atrocious, and the plot was infantile. But at length the manuscript 
was accepted and published, and the book proved to be a tre- 
mendous commercial success. By 1935 it and its sequels had sold 
twenty-five million copies and had been translated into fifty-six 
languages; and the author was living in a luxurious mansion 
in the Southwest. Thus he had won, as Freud says, “through 
his phantasy—what before he could win only in phantasy: honor, 
power, and the love of women.”® The name of the writer is 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, and the title of his first book is Tarzan 
of the Apes.'® 

Its being subject to critical control sets creative art apart not 
only from the sort of thing just described, but from the art of 
the insane. There is an ancient tradition that the creative artist 
is a man possessed. To give once more the familiar quotations 
from Plato: 
For the poet is a light and winged and holy thing, and there is no 
invention in him until he has been inspired and is out of his senses, 
and the mind is no longer in him: when he has not attained to this 
state, he is powerless and is unable to utter his oracles [Jon, 534]. 


® [bid., p. 328. 

10 Johnson, who was writing a popular article, makes no mention of Freud. 
But it is worth remarking that, if his account is accurate, Burroughs is a 
perfect case study in support of what Freud said about artists in ‘The Relation 
of the Poet to Daydreaming”’ (1908) and elsewhere. Ernst Kris is the only 
Freudian writer on art I have read who is not blind to the distinction between 
creative and noncreative art. 
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But he who, having no touch of the Muses’ madness in his soul, 
comes to the door and thinks that he will get into the temple by 
the help of art—he, I say, and his poetry are not admitted; the sane 
man disappears and is nowhere when he enters into rivalry with the 
madman [ Phaedrus, 245}. 


Shakespeare says: 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 
[ Midsummer Nighi’s Dream, V, 1] 


Despite this impressive tradition, we cannot accept the view 
that creative artists must literally be madmen. The pictures they 
paint and the poetry they write make sense, whereas this is not 
true of the art of the insane. When we gaze in succession upon 
a series of pictures by psychotics, we see that in them all there 
is a note of nightmare, delirium, or mania which is not present 
in, for instance, da Vinci’s drawings of monsters or even in 
surrealist paintings. The difference may be described by saying 
that in the surrealist painting, delusion or nightmare is portrayed 
or objectified, whereas no matter what an insane’ man portrays 
or objectifies—be it ‘““Mother’” or ‘‘God’’—his psychosis is re- 
vealed. If the art of the insane makes sense to us, it is in the 
manner of a sign or symptom of psychosis, not in the manner 
of an expression of it. 

Here it may occur to the reader to raise the question of Van 
Gogh, whose later works, we may suppose, are works of creative 
art, but in which there is a kind of stridency signifying madness. 
The answer, I suggest, is that it is only in so far as there is more 
in them than a stridency signifying madness that we regard them 
as products of creative art. Those paintings were not done, that 
is to say, in the complete absence of conscious control and 
criticism. In psychiatric language, which I borrow from Ernst 
Kris, those paintings were not completely tied to Van Gogh’s 
delusional system. As Kris says, in Van Gogh 
the disorder manifests itself in a change of style, but even though 
the style has changed, the connections with the artistic tendencies 
of the individual and his environment are preserved."! 


11 Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art (New York, 1952), p. 94. 
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Creativity and madness have traditionally been associated 
mainly though not entirely because of the phenomenon of inspi- 
ration. In the creative process, two moments may be distinguished, 
the moment of inspiration, when the new suggestion appears in 
consciousness, and the moment of development or elaboration. 
The moment of inspiration is sometimes accompanied by exalted 
feelings, and this is why, according to Charles Lamb, it is confused 
with madness. According to Lamb, 


men, finding in the raptures of the higher poetry a condition of 
exaltation, to which they have no parallel in their own experience, 
besides the spurious resemblance of it in dreams and fevers, impute 
a state of dreaminess and fever to the poet. But the true poet dreams 
being awake. He is not possessed by his subject but has dominion 
over it.1? 


The “moment” of development may last a long time, of course, 
even years. During that more or less long moment the artist 
is striving to find out what his inspiration is. As in the cases 
of Flaubert and of Hemingway, he may write and rewrite and 
hone and polish until at last he can look upon what he has 
done and say, “There! That’s what I wanted to say, just as 
I wanted to say it.” Before that, he knew only that what he 
had so far done was not quite what he wanted to say, or quite 
how he wanted to say it. It seems obvious that Flaubert, during 
that long moment of elaboration during which he fashioned 
Madame Bovary, was critically controlling what he was doing. He 
was neither mad nor free-associating nor spinning daydreams. 
However, as Plato reminds us, if Flaubert had had no touch 
of the Muses’ madness in his soul, there would have been no 
invention in him. He would have had no inspiration and therefore 
nothing to elaborate. In that case, however long he wrote and 
rewrote, honed and polished, nothing would have come of it. 
Now inspiration, so far as we know, is not subject to our 
will. We cannot decide to have an inspiration, nor can we by 
reasoning conclude our way into it. And if by “‘art’”” we mean, 
as Plato did, skill—an activity consciously controlled so as to 


122 <The Sanity of True Genius,’’ The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. 
by E. V. Lucas (New York, 1903), II, 187. 
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produce an already envisaged result—then art is not enough to 
produce an inspiration. When, therefore, Plato says that ‘there 
is no invention in him until he has become inspired and is out 
of his senses, and the mind is no‘longer in him’; or when he 
says, ‘““he who, having no touch of the Muses’ madness in his 
soul, comes to the door and thinks that he will get into the 
temple by the help of art—he, I say, and his poetry are not | 
admitted,” he may mean what I have just said, though he says 
it in a less prosaic way. If he does mean that inspiration is 
necessary for creative art, and that it is not by reasoning or 
by the exercise of skill that artists become inspired, we may agree. 
At the same time we should observe that this does not entail 
that when an artist has been inspired he becomes incapable of 
exercising skill in developing his inspiration, or that reason in 
the sense of a capacity for critical control “‘is no longer in him,” 
or that the artist is literally a “madman.” 

Here it may be objected that cases of dramatically sudden 
and apparently fully determinate inspiration are being left out 
of the account, cases such as the one Nietzsche describes in Ecce 
Homo in the following words: 


something profoundly convulsive and disturbing suddenly becomes 
visible and audible with indescribable definiteness and exactness. One 
hears—one does not seek; one takes—one does not ask who gives. ... 
There is the feeling that one is utterly out of hand. ... Everything 
occurs without volition. ... The spontaneity of the images and similes 
is most remarkable. ... If I may borrow a phrase of Zarathustra’s, 
it actually seems as if the things themselves came to one, and offered 
themselves as similes.!* 


In such cases, the two moments of inspiration and elaboration 
collapse into one, and the poem issues forth in the complete 
absence of critical control. Or so it would seem. It is such cases 
that lend support to such truth as there is in the view that the 
creative artist is out of his mind, and in the Romanticist theory 
that art is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings. But 
was the manner in which Nietzsche wrote Thus Spake Qarathustra 
completely blind and automatic, or was there after all some 


13 The Philosophy of Nietzsche, introduction by W. H. Wright (New York, 
no date), pp. 896-897. 
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critical control? I submit that there probably was. My reasons 
for thinking that there probably was may perhaps not have very 
much weight; but I am inclined to think they have some weight— 
the weight of common sense. 

C. S. Peirce refers to a man who, when he was asked what 
he thought of the fact that the sun obeyed Joshua’s command 
to stand still, replied, “Well, Pll bet that the sun wiggled just 
a bit when no one was looking.” Similarly, I'll bet that Nietzsche 
edited just a bit while he wrote down Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
Should we accept reports of fully determinate inspiration at their 
face value as being about cases in which the moving finger writes, 
and, having writ, moves on? Is it absurd to suspect that such 
cases are in fact more like the parody of Omar’s famous line ? 


The moving finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on. But lo! It stops a bit. 

Moves back to cross a T, insert a word. 
The moving finger’s acting quite absurd. 


Even if Nietzsche didn’t deliberately change a thing, even if 
all came out just right from the very first line, was there not a 
relatively cool hour when Nietzsche (and the same goes for 
Coleridge and Kubla Khan) read what he had written and judged 
it to be an adequate expression of his thought? Haven’t we all 
had the experience of being seized by the Muse in the middle 
of the night and writing as if possessed, only to read what we 
had written the next morning and to consign it not to a publisher 
but to the wastebasket ? 

If there was such a cool hour and such a critical judgment 
in Nietzsche’s case, this is all that is needed to have made him 
create arathustra on the view of creation presented above. 
C. J. Ducasse has stated the point precisely in his The Philosophy 
of Art. Ducasse writes: 


To say that art is conscious ... or ... critically controlled ... does not 
mean that it need be conscious or so controlled either antecedently 
to or contemporaneously with the expressive act. ... But it does mean 
that a critical judgment is an intrinsic, essential constituent of the productive 
activity called art; and indeed, not merely a critical judgment, but a 
favorable one. ... One must be able to acknowledge the product as an 
adequate statement of oneself. ... The telic character, which truly 
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belongs to art since a critical moment is an intrinsic part of it, may 
be said to accrue to the expressive activity which is its first moment 
ex post facto. That activity is telically construed and criticized after 
it has occurred. And the work of art is not the product of that activity 
simply, but of that activity telically construed and criticized, and if 
need be repeated until correction of the product results, i.e., until 
objectivity of the expression is obtained." 


Given the concepts of conscious critical control and inspiration, 
we are in a position, I think, to set aside certain theories about 
creativity in art. Whether this can be done, by the way, should 
be of interest not only to philosophers of art but to metaphysicians 
and others as well. 

Eliseo Vivas, in Creation and Discovery, finds in artistic creativity 
a difficulty for any “naturalistic” theory of mind. According to 
Vivas, what a naturalistic theory has to explain, but so far cannot 
explain, is 
the control that the new whole, which from the standpoint of con- 
sciousness has not yet been fully born, exercises over the artist’s mind 
as he proceeds to bring it to birth. . . .[ We need to explain] the purposive 
thrust of the mind, the mind’s ability to follow the lead of something 
which is not pushing it from behind, so to speak, since it is not-yet- 
there. It is this fact, the control of the not-yet-there total situation 
over the present, that leads the idealist to insist that a factor is here 
at work of an essentially teleological nature.’ 


When the problem is formulated in this way, we are asked 
to explain how artistic creation is guided or controlled by an 


object that is “‘not-yet-there,” that is, by something that does 
not exist, since it has not yet been created. And we may be 
tempted to say that, since it exercises an influence, the to-be- 
created object is, somehow, “there.” It is an ideal or subsistent 
object which, perhaps in the manner of Aristotle’s prime mover, 
does not push the artist’s mind from behind, but attracts it from 
in front. It is, that is to say, not a kick, but a carrot, which the 
artist follows until the subsistent object stands revealed to him. 
Hence, creation is discovery. 

But what needs to be explained is not, as Vivas formulates it, 


14 New York, 1929, pp. 115-116. 
15 New York, 1955, pp. 151-152. 
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“the control that the new whole exercises over the artist’s mind 
as he proceeds to bring it to birth.”” What needs to be explained 
is the fact that creative activity is controlled, but not by virtue 
of the fact that the artist already envisages the result he will 
create. That the artist’s choices are controlled by a whole that 
is not-yet-there is not a fact but a theory. On the alternative 
theory that has been presented in this paper, what control consists 
in is the making of critical judgments about what has so far 
been done. There may be a great many of these judgments or, 
in the limiting cases, just one. 

But how, when he makes his critical judgments, does the artist 
know what is right and what is wrong? On the alternative theory, 
he knows because there is something pushing him from behind. 
Whenever the artist goes wrong, he feels himself being kicked, 
and he tries another way which, he surmises, trusts, or hopes, 
will not be followed by a kick. What is kicking him is “in- 
spiration,” which is already there. What he makes must be 
adequate to his inspiration. If it isn’t, he feels a kick. We have 
all felt similar kicks when we have tried to put into words some- 
thing we mean that we have not formulated before. On many 
such occasions, and they are always occasions on which we are 
listening to what we are saying as well as talking, we have uttered 
a sentence and then withdrawn it because it did not express 
what we meant, and we have sought to substitute for it another 
sentence which did. 

Admittedly, the concept of inspiration we have been making 
use of is in need of clarification. Fortunately, it is not essential 
to our present purpose té attempt this task, since no matter 
whether the inspiration that appears at the threshold of the 
artist’s reflexive consciousness is an impression, an emotion, a 
phantasy, an unclear idea, or whatnot, it is something that is 
“already there” in the creative process. That it should be already 
there is, for our purpose, the essential point. 

In conclusion, let us consider briefly the view that when the 
moment of inspiration is distinct from the more or less long 
moment of its development or elaboration, during this second 
moment the mind of the artist is directed by his apyethension 
of “aesthetic necessity.” 


VINCENT TOMAS 


According to Brand Blanshard, 
Invention turns on a surrender to the workings of necessity in one’s 
mind. [There is in the artist] a surrender of the will to an order whose 
structure is quite independent of it and whose affirmation through 
the mind is very largely so.1® 


In writing the last act of Othello, Blanshard continues, Shake- 
speare wrote what he did 
for the same reason that we, in reading or hearing it, find it satisfying, 
namely that with the given dramatic situation in mind “the could 
no other.”... Given the character of Othello, his prevailing mood, 
his habits of speech, the situation in which he was placed, and given 
the need to round out the whole in accordance with the implicit 


demands of the aesthetic ideal, there was only one course for the 
Moor to take; and that he did.!? : 


On this view, when an artist is inspired, what is given to him 
is analogous to a set of postulates and definitions in logic or 
mathematics; and what he does when he develops his inspiration 
is analogous to what a logician does when he deduces theorems 
from the postulates. Another analogy which is sometimes used 
is that inspiration is like an acorn. If the artist is inspired by 
an acorn, he can nurture it properly and develop an oak; or 
he may nurture it improperly and develop a stunted oak; but 
he can by no means develop an elm. 

Such analogies, while they express how it feels to the artist 
when he is creating, can I believe be very misleading, especially 
when they lead us to postulate an ideal order of aesthetic necessity. 
Granted that we intuit “‘aesthetic necessity’? in works of art, a 
lot of missing premises must be supplied before we can conclude 
that artistic creation is in important respects similar to logical 
deduction. When searching for these premises, we do well to 
tread warily. 

For instance, from the fact that we feel (assuming that we 
do so feel) that the last act of Othello perfectly coheres with the 
preceding acts, it does not follow that a different last act, in 
which the Moor takes a different course, would not also be felt 


"18 The Nature of Thought (New York, 1940), I, 139, 166. 
17 Ibid., p. 145. 
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to cohere with them. With a different last act, we should have 
a different play, to be sure; but it might be an equally coherent 
one. Someone acquainted with it, and not with the play that 
we have, might well say about it that given the preceding acts, 
there was in the last act “‘only one course for the Moor to take; 
and that he did.” 

If this possibility is denied, what is the reason for the denial ? 
The reason cannot be, “Aesthetic necessity is like logical neces- 
sity,” since that is the thesis at issue. 

VINCENT Tomas 
Brown University 


THE NORMATIVE FUNCTION OF 
METAETHICS 


N HIS essay ‘“‘Meta-Ethics and the Moral Life,’! Mr. Freder- 
ick A. Olafson has made the first systematic study of a 
question of great importance to ethics. It is the “philosophically 
interesting problem of the logical relation of analytic to normative 
ethics.”’* Olafson’s paper attempts to show (1) that the metaethical 
“theory” known as the emotive theory does not provide a descrip- 
tively accurate account of the ordinary use‘of moral language; 
(2) that in fact the emotive theory is doing something more 
than merely describing or explicating the logic of moral language; 
(3) that “precisely because the theory is not merely an explication 
of our ordinary use of ethical words,” acceptance of the emotive 
theory would entail changes in the way we ordinarily make moral 
judgments (though not necessarily changes in the content of the 
judgments); and (4) that we are therefore confronted with the 
following choice: either reject the emotive theory on the ground 


that the proper task of metaethics is only to give a descriptively 
accurate account of our first-order moral language, or accept 
the emotive theory and give up the “‘assumption that faithfulness 
to ordinary language is the decisive test for an ethical theory.”’ 
Mr. Olafson indicates his preference for the latter alternative, 
though he gives no answer to the all-important question of what 
the decisive test for an ethical theory should be. He says: 


There are in ethics, as in other areas of philosophy, two tasks: the 
explicative or descriptive, and the critical or revisionist. It seems likely 
that it is to the latter of these two that the emotive theory is primarily 
addressed and that its success or failure can be properly judged only 
by standards that are appropriate to this branch of philosophical 
activity. 

Just what those standards would be it is by no means easy to say.* 


He gives only a hint about those standards when he declares 


1 Philosophical Review, LXV (1956), 159-178. 
2 Tbid., p. 160. 
* p. 176. 
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that the emotive theory “would be more defensible if it... 
claimed acceptance, not as an accurate account of our ordinary 
ways of using moral words, but as an account of what we are 
really doing.’** 

In this paper I shall try to set,forth exactly what the proper 
task of metaethics in general is and to suggest the appropriate 
standards for deciding the acceptability or unacceptability of any 
particular metaethical “theory.” In order to do this I shall argue 
that even if the emotive theory were to be so formulated that 
it did not contain factual inaccuracies about ordinary moral 
discourse, its acceptance would still bring about changes in our 
moral life, changes not only in the way we make moral judgments 
but also in the content of those judgments. As a result of my 
discussion it will be seen that we are not faced with the choice 
presented by Olafson, but that we may accept the emotive theory 
(or whatever “theory” would constitute a faithful explication of 
ordinary moral discourse) both as a true descriptive account of 
ordinary moral discourse and at the same time as an acceptable 
guide for changing our moral life, including ultimately changing 
that very discourse itself. 

The basic difficulty I find with Olafson’s argument rests on 
his failure to recognize the following threefold distinction, which 
is crucial to any discussion of the relation of metaethics to the 
moral life: 


(1) the ordinary person’s first-order moral discourse of 
everyday life; 


(2) the second-order statements of a metaethical analysis, 
explication, description, or elucidation of that first-order moral 
discourse; and 


(3) the ordinary person’s (usually implicit) second-order 
beliefs, assumptions, or views about his own and others’ first- 
order moral discourse. © 

We shall apply this distinction to the particular discrepancies 
Olafson claims to find between what the emotive theory tells 
us about ordinary moral discourse and the actual character of 
that discourse itself. We shall then observe that these discrepancies 


4 Ibid., pp. 177-178. 
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do not pertain to the relation between a second-order analysans 
and a first-order analysandum but to the relation between two 
sets of second-order beliefs about a first-order language. The two 
sets of beliefs, one the implicit assumptions of common sense and 
the other the explicit statements of the emotive theory, disagree 
in what are essentially matters of fact regarding the use of moral 
language in moral deliberation, in justifying moral judgments, 
and in settling moral disputes. Furthermore, some of the dis- 
crepancies Olafson points out do not apply to the emotive theory 
at all but to a metaethic of subjectivism. The chief difference 
between emotivism and subjectivism is that for subjectivism ‘‘X is 
good”’ refers to, and is true because of, an attitude of the speaker; 
while the emotivist claims that “XY is good”’ expresses an attitude 
of the speaker and has a dynamic force in appealing to a similar 
attitude in the hearer, and that the truth value of the statement 
does not depend on this expressive or dynamic function but on 
the reasons which are given in support of the statement. Con- 
sequently when Olafson says: “A moral judgment is not ‘true’ 
in the eyes of common sense, because of any attitude on our 
part, or, again, because it accurately describes such attitudes; 
it is true because some feature of the thing in question is such 
that its presence is a conclusive reason for the application of 
the value-predicate,”> he is disclosing a discrepancy between 
common moral belief and subjectivism, not between common 
moral belief and the emotive theory. And notice that it is a 
discrepancy between two sets of second-order beliefs about the 
logic of first-order moral assertions. The words “in the eyes of 
common sense”’ refer to the implicit second-order assumptions of 
the ordinary person. There is a further question here as to whether 
this view of common sense or the opposing view of subjectivism 
is true. Olafson appears to assume that the common-sense view 
is true, but we shall not discuss the question at this point. 

A second argument that there is a discrepancy between the 
emotive theory and ordinary moral discourse, and hence that 
the emotive theory is descriptively false, is based on the assertion 
that in ordinary life the relation of moral judgments to the world 


5 Ibid., p. 163. 
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is conceived to be essentially the same as it is in the case of 
judgments of fact. In both cases [Olafson says], our sense of the truth 
of the judgment is bound up with a conception of an external locus 
of truth; and ... just as a factual assertion and its contradictory 
would be equally gratuitous in the absence of this touchstone m re, 
competing moral assertions are felt to require a comparable 
extralinguistic backstop if they are to be generally authoritative.® 


Here again we must notice that the appeal is being made to 
“our sense of the truth of the judgment” and to what we feel 
is required for the general authority of moral assertions. This 
“sense’’ and this “feeling’’ may well be mistaken, since they 
embody implicit second-order beliefs about the logic of our first- 
order moral language. Thus even if the emotive theory did 
contradict these beliefs, it would not ipso facto be shown to be 
false. But the emotive theory, at least in its more recent and 
sophisticated form, does not contradict them. The metaethic of 
subjectivism does so, and it appears as if Olafson has subjectivism, 
rather than the emotive theory, primarily in mind in this dis- 
cussion. The early formulations of the emotive theory, in which 
value statements were considered to be neither true nor false 
on the ground that they do not express judgments (propositions, 
assertions) at all, would indeed constitute a serious break with 
our ordinary second-order beliefs about moral discourse. But 
adherents of the more sophisticated version of the emotive theory . 
do not deny truth or falsity to moral statements in every sense 
of “true” and ‘“‘false.’”” They hold that often when people utter 
moral pronouncements they are at least making assertions of some _ 
kind, and they purport to show how the rational justification 
of these assertions in some respects is like, and in other respects 
is unlike, the rational justification of statements of fact and hence - 
how the words “‘true”’ and ‘‘false” as applied to moral statements 
differ somewhat but not entirely from their use as applied to 
factual statements. And since, according to these proponents of 
the emotive theory, the rational justification of a moral judgment 
does often consist in an appeal to a certain set of facts (‘‘natural’’ 
features of the object in question), there is no contradiction with 


Ibid. 
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Olafson’s claim that ‘our sense of the truth of’ the judgment 
is bound up with a conception of an external locus of truth,” 
a “touchstone in re,” or an “‘extralinguistic backstop.” 


Another instance in which the emotive theory is alleged to 
be at variance with our first-order moral discourse is its supposed 
denial of the mutual incompatibility of conflicting moral judg- 
ments. But here again we have a contradiction not between the 
emotive theory and first-order moral discourse but between sub- 
jectivism and the second-order beliefs of ordinary moral life. 
According to these second-order beliefs, conflicting moral judg- 
ments are mutually incompatible in the sense that “if one were 
to ask a person who has said ‘XY is wrong’? whether Y might 
not also be right, this proposal would be understood either as 
a request to commit a kind of moral hara-kiri and in effect say 
nothing at all (like a man who says ‘X is red’ and ‘X is not red’) ; 
or as an attempt to bring about a change of mind on the moral 
question in hand.”’? Now the ethical subjectivist could not account 
for this phase of second-order beliefs, but the emotivist would 
readily acknowledge it and would even provide an explanation 
for it. The explanation would be that when a person honestly 
says, ““X is wrong,” he disapproves of X for certain reasons and 
is expressing his disapproval. To ask him whether X might not 
also be right is to ask him whether he might not also have reason 
to approve of X. Unless the request be taken to mean that he might 
approve of X because of some of its features while disapproving 
of it because of other of its features, the request must mean that 
he both approve and disapprove of the same thing for the same 
reasons, and this is “‘to commit a kind of moral hara-kiri.”” Or 
again, the request may be taken as a suggestion that the person 
change his mind about the moral quality of X, that is, that 
he reconsider the matter and perhaps come to approve of X. 

The most detailed case which Olafson makes to demonstrate 
the falsity of the emotive theory, taken as a descriptive explication 
of the logic of ordinary moral language, concerns the many 
sharp and uncompromising distinctions drawn by the emotivist 
between the language of fact and the language of value. But 
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all of the points raised by Olafson only go to show how great 
is the gap between the common-sense, second-order views about 
the identity of factual and moral language and the emotivist’s 
analysis of the differences between the two languages. Again we 
must keep in mind the possibility, which Olafson seldom appears 
to entertain, that the common-sense views are erroneous and that 
the emotivist gives a truer account of the nature of moral and 
descriptive judgments than is implicit in the ordinary, uncritical 
view. It is therefore not in itself an argument against the emotive 
theory, or even against subjectivism, that “common sense differs 
from these antidescriptivist views in treating value-predicates 
throughout as descriptive terms without any residue of non- 
propositional meaning, and their application as logically in- 
dependent of any attitudes or preferences on our part.’’® But 
let us turn to the details of Olafson’s argument. 


In the first place, there are words used in ordinary moral 
discourse “whose distinguishing feature it is that they not only 
straddle the descriptive-evaluative dichotomy but that the effect 
they produce in moral argument depends on this indeterminacy 
and would be dissipated if a clear distinction between the moral 
and descriptive components of meaning were to be enforced.’’® 
Olafson refers to the use of the expression “willed by God” as 
an example of such a “straddling” linguistic element. Another 
typical case would be the use of the phrase ‘“‘satisfying human 
needs.’ Just:as the question “But is something that is willed by 
God really good?” would not make sense to some people, so 
the question “Is something that satisfies human needs after all 
good ?”? would not make sense to others. The point here is not 
that the descriptive-evaluative distinction is false but that the 
peculiar force of such “straddling” terms would be lost if common 
sense accepted this distinction and brought it to bear on their 
ordinary use. That this would perhaps be a valuable thing to 
do indicates the possibility of assigning to the emotive theory 
the normative function of enlightening common sense. This 
possibility will be explored in detail below. 


§ Ibid., p. 163. 
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In the second place, common sense ordinarily gives no recog- 
nition to the distinction between different meanings of “‘true”’ 
and “‘false’’ as applied to moral judgments on the one hand and 
to factual judgments on the other. It has been noted above that 
recent versions of the emotive theory point out how “true” and 
“false’’ as applied to moral assertions are like “true” and “‘false”’ 
as applied to factual assertions in some respects and unlike them 
in other respects. But the common-sense view reflects no awareness 
of differences between the two cases. For the emotivists'some moral 
judgments in some circumstances satisfy the conditions required 
for the judgments to have universal validity, and in these cases 
the truth or falsity of moral judgments is similar to the truth 
or falsity of factual judgments. But common sense assumes that 
all moral judgments in all circumstances satisfy the con- 
ditions of universal validity. These conditions, as indicated by 
Olafson, are: (1) that moral judgments do not merely refer to 
the psychological states of the people who make them, (2) that 
a moral statement have the same meaning when uttered by 
different persons, (3) that the assertion and denial of the same 
moral judgment cannot both be true, and (4) that the features 
of a situation which make a given moral judgment true or false 
are not created or affected by its utterance.’° The emotivist would 
maintain that in circumstances in which moral judgments are 
similar to factual judgments with regard to these four factors, 
they are not similar to them with regard to certain other factors. 
Chief among these other factors is the use of words capable of 
functioning expressively and dynamically as well as descriptively. 
But there are nevertheless, according to the emotive theory, 
circumstances in which moral statements do not even share the 
above four conditions with descriptive statements. These cir- 
cumstances occur in cases of what may be called “ultimate moral 
disagreements,” and it is here that the emotive theory appears 
most clearly and completely at odds with ordinary common- 
sense assumptions about moral discourse. Let us examine this 
sort of situation. 


Olafson states that the “tendency to cast moral judgments into 
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an idiom appropriate to the description of matters of fact’’ makes 
the validation of moral judgments seem to common sense to be 
as independent of an individual’s will as the validation of matters 
of fact. Value predicates are taken to be names of properties, 
and these properties are unconsciously projected in rerum naturam. 
“It is then just a step to construing moral pronouncements as 
statements of nonlinguistic facts.”!! In this way ‘“‘the logical 
nexus is divested of any taint of arbitrariness since its authority 
is so manifestly guaranteed from without.’!* Now the important 
point is that this conception of moral logic is maintained by 
the ordinary person even in cases of ultimate moral disagreement. 
An ultimate moral disagreement occurs when two people agree 
on all the facts of the case but disagree in their moral opinions. 
C. L. Stevenson discusses this situation by raising the question 
whether “all disagreement in attitude is rooted in disagreement 
in belief.’?!® Could further discovery of facts bring about agree- 
ment in moral evaluation? Stevenson believes that we have no 
conclusive evidence to show whether this would happen and that 
therefore we cannot be sure but that an ultimate moral disagree- 
ment must be thought of as a final opposition of wills, in which 
no rational settlement is possible. Three other emotivist accounts 
of ultimate moral disagreements draw more definite conclusions. 
R. M. Hare makes the explicit assertion: 


A complete justification of a decision would consist of a complete 
account of the principles which it observed, and the effects of observing 
those principles. . . . Thus, if pressed to justify a decision completely, 
we have to give a complete specification of the way of life of which 
it isa part... . Suppose . . . that we can give it. If the inquirer still 
goes on asking “‘But why should I live like that?” then there is no 
further answer to give him, because we have already, ex hypothesi, said 
everything that could be included in this further answer. We can 
only ask him to make up his own mind which way he ought to live; 
for in the end everything rests upon such a decision of principle." 


When Stephen Toulmin considers the “‘Limited Scope of Com- 


1 Jbid., p. 168. 
2 [bid., p. 169. 
13C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven, 1944), pp. 136-138. 
4 R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1952), p. 69. 
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parisons between Social Practices,” he declares that a comparison 
of the value of whole ways of life is ‘“‘a private one: which is 
to say, not that it cannot be reasoned about, but that reason 
as you may, the final decision is personal.”’!® A similar analysis 
of the limitations of ethical reasoning is made by Paul Edwards 
in his discussion of “fundamental moral judgments.”!® A moral 
judgment is fundamental whenever the person who makes it is 
unable or unwilling to support it with a reason. Edwards gives 
examples of what I have called “ultimate moral disagreements,” 
in which one or both of the disputants finally rely on a funda- 
mental moral judgment. Edwards’ analysis of these cases leads 
him to believe that the disputants take their final stand by simply 
giving utterance to their emotions or attitudes. Their fundamental 
moral judgments, lacking all descriptive meaning, have emotive 
meaning only. 
Now Olafson points out, rightly I think, that the nonnaturalist 
or objectivist metaethic offers an account of ultimate moral 
disagreement which is much closer to what is commonly believed 
or implicitly assumed in ordinary life. Of course no ordinary 
person has ever heard of a “non-natural property”? and probably 
would not claim he had a ‘“‘moral intuition” of what was right 
and wrong. But granted that he would not use the language 
of the intuitionists, the fact remains that, with regard to ultimate 
moral disagreements, intuitionists give an account of the language 
and logic of the ordinary person which is less repugnant to his 
unreflective viewpoint than the account given by the emotivists. 
In justification of this claim Olafson shows that common sense 
has patterned the logic of its moral judgments on a “‘cognitivist”’ 
basis. That is, “when other persons refuse to accept a moral 
principle which I regard as universally valid, and all expedients 
of argument have been exhausted,” I would, as an ordinary 
man, claim that the other persons simply do not recognize the 
“moral facts’? of the situation.’7 I would say that they were 


15 Stephen Toulmin, An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics (Cam- 
bridge, 1950), p. 153- 

16 Paul Edwards, The Logic of Moral Discourse (Glencoe, IIl., 1955), pp. 188- 
192 and Ch. ix, passim. 

17 Olafson, op. cit., p. 169. 
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morally blind. I surely would not say, without appearing to 
profess a rather unusual morality, that I was merely expressing 
my own approval of the moral principle and my wish that others 
approve of it too. I would hold that the moral principle should 
be accepted by the other persons because it is true, quite aside 
from my personal wishes in the matter. Indeed it seems that our 
strongest convictions about the universal validity of our moral 
judgments are often most apparent when the disagreement has 
reached its “‘ultimate’’ point and when the moral judgments are 
“fundamental” ones. In ordinary life we do not seem to be ready 
at such a point to say it is all a matter of taste or personal pref- 
erence. Perhaps we are making some kind of mistake in thinking 
this. Perhaps in this sort of situation we are somehow deceived 
in believing in an objective moral order which all rational beings 
should recognize. But this is not to the point. The question is 
one of fact: Do we not in cases of this sort believe, and use a 
language appropriate to such belief, that our moral judgments 
are true and that those who disagree with us are in error ? Further- 
more, is it not true that we would not be able to express this 
belief if we were limited to using a language which was incapable 
of functioning cognitively and was capable only of expressing 
and arousing emotions? It may be that the intuitionist is not 
describing the situation correctly when he says that people are 
reporting their intuitions of moral qualities (or relations) in their 
fundamental moral judgments. But he is right in saying that 
people at least think they are making a cognitive claim when 
they utter such statements as, “It is just wrong to convict an 
innocent man, that’s all.” A careful proponent of the emotive 
theory might well admit this and yet hold that people are really 
using language emotively and are therefore in error about what 
they think their fundamental moral assertions mean. Any such 
claim as this, namely, that people may be really doing something 
other than what they think they are doing in their moral life, 
raises the problem of just what it is that a metaethical “theory” 
does, or is supposed to do, with regard to our moral life. We 
shall consider this problem shortly. For the present I think we 
can agree with Olafson that an honest study of the logic of moral 
language shows that belief in a “fixed independent moral order 
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in which it makes sense to claim universal validity for a moral 
principle’’!® is implicit in the ordinary moral outlook of people. 
But it should be remembered that this fact in itself does not 
constitute a refutation of the emotive theory. My purpose here 
is not to argue that the emotive theory is true but to point out 
that Olafson’s arguments do not throw doubt upon the theory 
unless the assumption is made that the common-sense view is true. 

If the foregoing argument is sound, however, then it follows 
that acceptance of the emotive theory would entail changes in 
our common-sense view of ultimate moral disagreements and, 
consequently, in our common assumptions about the general 
nature of moral discourse. The changes, as pointed out by Olafson, 
would take place in our conception of what we are doing when 
we make moral assertions and in our view of the justification 
of such assertions. We would begin to consider our moral asser- 
tions as resting finally upon our own acts or choices, for which 
we can claim no ultimate logical authority. We would no longer 
believe that our fundamental moral judgments possess the kind 
of truth to which all men are intellectually obliged to give their 
assent. We would have to recognize the role of our will and 
emotions in all our moral judgments and see them as ultimately 
dependent on postulates, imperatives, or decision statements 
rather than as simple statements of moral fact. The feeling 
content of our whole moral life would be modified accordingly. 
In short, “‘a performatory analysis of moral statements generates 
a performatory moral life.’’!® 

It would be a mistake, however, to infer from this that our 
moral life would become completely irrational, or merely a matter 
of emotion and will. As Hare points out in connection with his 
discussion of an ultimate justification of a way of life, such a 
personal decision of. principle is not rightly called “arbitrary,” 
if by “arbitrary” is meant “‘without having sufficient justifying 
reasons”: 
To describe such ultimate decisions as arbitrary, because ex hypothest 
everything which could be used to justify them has already been 
included in the decision, would be like saying that a complete de- 
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scription of the universe was utterly unfounded, because no further 
fact could be called upon in corroboration of it. This is not how we 
use the words ‘‘arbitrary”’ and ‘‘unfounded.”’ Far from being arbitrary, 
such a decision would be the most well-founded of decisions, because 
it would be based upon a consideration of everything upon which 
it could possibly be founded.?° 
Furthermore, as Edwards has argued in some detail, the emotive 
theory would not lead to nihilism. It would not reduce the moral 
world to ‘‘a chaos of caprice and infinite variation” ;*! it would 
not allow a murderer to remove his guilt by crying ‘Hurrah 
for murder” it would not imply that “‘life is merely trivial’’ 
it would not “indicate that man’s whole search for moral truth 
is a colossal blunder and that the effort ever to convince any - 
one of his duty upon rational grounds is sheer folly” ;*4 and it 
would not ‘“‘sap effort, discourage initiative, destroy the hope 
of change and so . . . assist reaction and sanction inertia.’’*® 
Edwards shows how all such claims are based either on mis- 
interpretations of the emotive theory or on oversimplified forms 
of the theory, and I shall not repeat his arguments here. But 
he goes on to demonstrate that the emotive theory is not devoid 
of all practical consequences. It makes a difference in our practical 
life whether we are emotivists or not. In this discussion, however, 
Edwards does the same thing that Olafson has done in his paper: 
he raises, without explicitly examining, the question of just what 
is the proper function of a metaethic with regard to our moral life. 
We have noted the changes which Olafson cites as likely to 
follow from adopting the emotive theory in practical life. If we 
turn to Edwards’ account, three consequences of accepting the 
theory are implied. (1) A person would be more disposed to 
seek knowledge of the facts about the nature, the causes, and 
the effects of what he and others judge to be morally right and 
wrong. (2) A person would be more disposed to demand good 
reasons to justify his own and others’ moral assertions and to 


20 Hare, op. cit., p. 69. 
21 J. B. Mabbott quoted in Edwards, up. cit., p. 226. 
22 Reference to B. Blanshard, ibid., p. 226. 
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24T. E. Hill quoted, ibid., p. 227. 
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examine critically the reasons which he and others give to justify 
their moral assertions. And (3) a person would become more 
aware of the vagueness, ambiguity, and multiple usage of moral 
terms, both in his own discourse and in the discourse of others, 
and would be more disposed to try to be clear in his own future 
use of such terms.?® 


When we reflect upon these changes and the changes pointed 
out by Olafson, we see that it is possible to view them as changes 
which would take place in our ordinary second-order conception 
of moral discourse if we clearly understood what we do when 
we make moral judgments and if we were fully rational and 
intelligent in arguing for or against them. They would be changes, 
in other words, which ought to occur if we want to attain such 
understanding, rationality, and intelligence. Or at least this would 
be the character of changes entailed by a valid metaethic, leaving 
open the question whether in fact the emotive theory is valid 
and does entail such changes. A valid metaethic can thus function 
as an instrument for greater rationality in our moral life. The 
point can be made another way by showing that the changes 
which would take place if we accepted a valid metaethic would 
be changes for the better, so far as we are striving for rationally 
justifiable moral belief and moral practice. This is not meant 
to imply that, other things being equal, a person who accepted 
the metaethic would be morally superior to, or would tend to 
act more rightly than, a person who accepted a different meta- 
ethic. It does mean that we can judge the intellectual acceptability 
of a metaethic on the basis of its capacity for making us more 
rational in our moral life. Its capacity for making us more rational 
would depend on its capacity for making our second-order beliefs 
about first-order moral discourse more clear, coherent, and true. 
If a metaethical analysis can correct our second-order errors and 
clear up our second-order vagueness and confusion about the 
nature and logic of our moral experience, then it can in turn 
help us to be more rational in our first-order moral deliberations 
and judgments. I say it can help us to be more rational, not that 
it will make us more rational. Whether it will make us more 


26 Tbid., esp. p. 240. 
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rational depends on our prior commitment to rationality, that 
is, on our desire to be as rational and intelligent in our practical 
life as we can. 

When Olafson states that the proper task of a metaethic is 
to describe what we are really doing in our moral life, I think 
this can be taken to mean that its task is the correction of the 
second-order mistakes which we ordinarily make about our first- 
order moral experience. And this is essentially a normative func- 
tion: negatively, to dispel illusion and error, confusion and 
vagueness in our second-order beliefs; and positively, to prescribe 
the use of certain rules of clarity of meaning and validity of 
argument in the carrying on of first-order moral discourse. 

This brings us at last to a consideration of the proper criteria 
for judging the acceptability or unacceptability of a metaethical 
theory. A metaethical theory is acceptable to the extent that 
it satisfies the following tests. Does it increase our factual under- 
standing of what happens when, in the ongoing practical situa- 
tions of everyday life, we deliberate about moral issues, arrive 
at moral decisions, make and justify and argue about moral 
judgments, and in general carry on moral discourse with others ? 
Does it provide tools for analyzing moral discourse in such a 
way that we are better able to recognize the presence of ambiguity 
and vagueness in moral language and to identify the various 
ways in which, and the purposes for which, such language is 
used? Does it enable’ us actually to carry on first-order moral 
discourse more clearly and intelligently? Does it make explicit 
the rules of valid reasoning which are appropriate to moral 
argument; and does it make clear in what respects these rules 
are similar to, and in what respects they differ from, the rules 
of valid reasoning appropriate to matters of fact and to logically 
necessary propositions? And finally, does it show us clearly how 
these rules can be applied in the everyday situations in which 
moral problems arise ? 

Now it may be the case that the emotive theory, even in its 
more sophisticated form, does not satisfy these tests as well as 
some other metaethic. I shall not argue this point, since my 
principal concern is not to defend the emotive theory but to 
set forth the proper function of metaethics in general and the 
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proper criteria for accepting or rejecting any particular metaethic. 
One important conclusion which can be drawn on the basis of 
the foregoing discussion is that it is not evidence of a flaw in a 
metaethic if its adoption as a guide to first-order moral discourse 
would lead to changes in ordinary moral experience, including 
changes in that first-order discourse itself. Since the proper pur- 
pose of a metaethic is both descriptive and prescriptive, it can 
be used both as a source of knowledge about our moral life and 
as a guide for furthering the rationality of our moral life. It is 
conceivable that a valid metaethic, when viewed as being instru- 
mental to a clearer use of moral language and as enlightening 
us about the correct ways of justifying moral judgments, would 
entail changes not only in the manner in which we make moral 
judgments but also in the content of those judgments. Olafson 
has suggested that the changes resulting from acceptance of the 
emotive theory would take place only in the way we judge 
whatever we do judge to be right or wrong, not in what we 
judge to be right or wrong.”’ But if our conception of the proper 
method of validating moral judgments undergoes a change, it 
would certainly be possible that what we once judged to be wrong 
would, by the new method, be judged to be right (or vice versa). 
I think it becomes quite clear in reading The Logic of Moral 
Discourse, for example, that Edwards believes that, insofar as his 
version of the emotive theory is correct, people who take it 
seriously will in time give up the moral condemnation of birth 
control as a sin. A further important change in, our moral ex- 
perience would result from the emotivist’s denial of the essential 
similarity between factual language and moral language which, 
as Olafson correctly pointed out, the ordinary person takes for 
granted. Under our conception of the normative function of 
metaethics, these uncritical assumptions would be interpreted as 
instances of the ordinary person’s second-order illusions about 
the logic of his own first-order moral language. In other words, 
these are cases in which it would be shown that common sense 
is mistaken and the metaethic is correct. The normative function 
of the metaethic would be to dispel these illusions, to make 


27 Olafson, op. cit., p. 172. 
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unmistakably clear the genuine differences between the two kinds 
of discourse, and to show how the person came to be deceived 
about them. 

We should not draw the conclusion that the prescriptive func- 
tion of a metaethic like the emotive theory either includes or 
implies a recommendation that we change our everyday moral 
language. The emotive theory is not trying to get us to say, 
“IT approve of this,” or even “Hurrah for this!” instead of saying, 
“This is good.” Indeed, usually what we want to say can be 
said only by using just the moral terms that have the precise 
use they do have in ordinary discourse. A metaethic simply tries 
to get us to be fully aware of what this use is and to know what 
to do when others challenge our use of moral expressions or when 
we become doubtful about our own use of them. And it tries 
to do this always under the assumption that we want to be more 
rational about questions of morality. The “critical or revisionist” 
function of metaethics is the furthering of rationality in ethics. 
Its goal is to become an instrument which can, if people want 
to use it, help them to find good reasons for moral judgments, 
to use moral language in the clearest and least misleading ways, 
and to understand exactly what it is to carry on moral deliberation 
or to settle a moral dispute. 

The question whether all this is a valuable thing to do depends 
on whether we are committed to rationality. The final argument 
in behalf of the emotivist over the intuitionist would then come 
down to this. Jf a person wants to be rational in his moral life, 
the emotive theory will be of great help to him in accomplishing 
this purpose, while intuitionism will be of little or no help. (The 
opposite claim would be made on behalf of the intuitionist against 
the emotivist, and it is a question of fact, not to be considered 
here, as to which claim is true.) But no metaethic, however 
helpful it would be in furthering the use of reason in ethics, 
could provide either (1) an argument for justifying a person’s 
original decision to try to be rational, or (2) an argument which 
would be effective in persuading a person to try to be rational. 
Once the commitment to rationality has been made, however, 
the best metaethic will be that which is most helpful in getting 
a person to be more rational. 
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I should like to conclude by citing a remark by Professor 
R. B. Braithwaite, in his review of Hare’s The Language of Morals,?* 
which puts the whole point in an unforgettable, though perhaps 
exaggerated, way. Hare had stated in the preface to his book 
that he conceived ethics to be “‘the logical study of the language 
of morals.”” Throughout his book his discussion is limited strictly 
to this study. Yet certain parts of the book have an inspirational 
effect deriving not only from the intellectual excitement they 
engender but also from the moral and practical implications of 
their contents. Concerning one of these parts Braithwaite says: 
“{Mr. Hare’s] four pages on moral education (pp. 74 ff.)—‘How 
shall I bring up my children ?’—form as powerful a sermon as 
ever his great Balliol predecessors preached in the College 
Chapel.” 

Paut W. TayLor 


Brooklyn College 


28 Mind, LXIII (1954), 249-262. 
29 Thid., pp. 249-250. 
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I 


OR the sense or senses of the term that here interest me, 
“analysis” refers to a familiar aspect of the criticism of the 
arts. Donald Tovey, for instance, is noted for his analysis of 
music, Roger Fry for his analysis of paintings, and William 
Empson for his analysis of poetry. It is characteristic of analytical 
criticism to avoid rhapsody and at the same time to look somewhat 
askance at the information provided by biography and history. 
Its aim, rather, is to lead us to scrutinize the work of art itself 
with a sensitivity to these or those details, in the hope that we 
shall come to discern or understand certain features of it that 
might otherwise escape us. 

This use of the term “analysis” is for the most part fairly 
clear. It is not likely to be confused with the various other uses 
(current in chemistry, physics, mathematics, psychiatry, philos- 
ophy, and so on) that have at most a cousinly resemblance to 
it. But a use that is “‘fairly”’ clear is for some purposes obscure; 
so in the present paper I shall consider how “analysis” can be 
defined, and always with attention, of course, to examples drawn 
from criticism. 

Our ordinary habits of speaking mark off a certain area within 
which my clarified sense or senses can be expected to lie. But 
this area is of a noticeable size, and within it I cannot be guided 
by what people do mean but must consider what they need to 
mean if the term is to be useful to them. To that extent my 
remarks about the meaning of ‘‘analysis’” will be prescriptive 
rather than descriptive: they will require me to single out, from 
the various things that critics do under the name of “analysis,” 
those that are important enough to deserve emphasis in a def- 
inition and to leave to one side those that are not. It is quite 
possible that my often implicit judgments about what is important 
or unimportant will not stand up under examination; but that 
is the risk that attends any prescriptive study of terms. To avoid 
the risk would be in effect to avoid the central issue. 
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II 


I must begin with some distinctions that bear on “‘analysis”’ 
only indirectly but which will provide my remarks with a nec- 
essary background. In particular, I must distinguish certain sorts of 
attention and relate them to corresponding sorts of sensory experience. 
I shall want to say, for instance, that when we observe a work 
of art with “synoptic” attention, rather than with “dissective”’ 
attention, we get an experienced “‘net impression”’ of the work. 
These terms only half-suggest what I want to mean by them; 
but perhaps the following examples, supplemented by those that 
will be given in the remainder of the paper, will be sufficient 
to make them serve their purpose. 

In listening to an orchestra we-are sometimes not specifically 
aware of the viola part; for although the physical sounds of the 
violas are constantly making a difference to our auditory ex- 
perience, this difference may amount to no more than an in- 
creased sense of the richness of the orchestral sonorities. On 
occasion, however, we may especially “‘listen for’ the violas and 
as if psychologically amplify them until we hear them as a felt 
melodic line that stands out with a certain individuality and 
prominence. When we do this quite insistently, moreover, we 
hear far less of the other instruments; it is now they, rather than 
the violas, that are lost in an indefinite sense of sonority, much 
as though their prominence and individuality had been borrowed 
from them. In such a case I shall say that we are listening to 
the orchestra with “‘dissective” attention to the violas, though 
with the reminder that I am giving that term a special sense, 
letting it have some of the force of such terms as “sharp,” “highly 
selective,” and “exclusive.” In general, dissective attention is 
directed to some one aspect (i.e., some one part or some one 
property) of a complex thing or event; it emphasizes this aspect 
in the sense that it makes our experience of it particularly def- 
inite; and with regard to all the other aspects it has just the 
opposite effect. 

Let me contrast this with another sort of attention. When we 
hear an orchestra we are rarely content, as above, to single out 
only one of the instrumental voices; our interests are likely to 
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be more diversified than that. We may “listen for” the contrary 
motion of the violas and violins, say, and at the same time follow 
a varied melodic line played by the flutes; and although we 
may notice one of these voices more than the others, it remains 
the case that the others do not seem entirely amorphous. Now 
I propose to call this “‘synoptic’’ attention. Its effect is to empha- 
size each of the several voices, or more generally, each of the 
several aspects, toward which it is directed; but the very fact 
that these aspects are several, rather than one, tends to limit 
the degree to which such an emphasis is possible. Thus the violas 
may yield a somewhat definite and individualized experience when 
they share synoptic attention with the violins and flutes; but 
all else being equal, they would yield a still more definite and 
individualized experience if they were (as in the preceding para- 
graph) the object of dissective attention. 

To the extent that the distinction between dissective and 
synoptic attention depends on the number of aspects that are 
involved, we shall find it convenient to count ‘“‘a’”’ given aspect 
as several, rather that one, whenever we proportionately reduce 
the complexity of the example we are considering. For an or- 
chestra we may wish, as above, to consider each instrumental 
voice as one aspect; but for a single unaccompanied instrument 
we may wish to consider its one voice as having many “‘smaller”’ 
aspects, one of them being its rhythmic pattern, another its 
dynamic pattern, and so on. So we cannot call a given manner 
of paying attention “‘dissective”’ or “‘synoptic”’ without considering 
some frame of reference, as it were, that is set up by the complexity 
of our example. But once the frame of reference is established 
—and it usually needs no explicit mention, being evident from 
the context—the terms will serve to classify attention in con- 
trasting ways. 

Since I shall often have occasion to speak of the experience that 
is correlated with synoptic attention (given, of course, this or 
that frame of reference) I shall refer to it by the term “net 
impression.”” One of my examples, then, was concerned with 
our auditory net impression of the violins, violas, and flutes; 
that is, it was concerned with an experience whose main aspects 
corresponded to these instruments, each aspect being at least 
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slightly definite, prominent, and individualized. One might alse 
say, somewhat roughly, that the example was concerned with 
an auditory net impression “of the orchestra’—implying, of 
course, not that every orchestral voice seemed to have its degree of 
definiteness, but only that several did. 


As I need scarcely point out, when I describe the aspects of 
a net impression as being “slightly definite,” “slightly individ- 
ualized,” and so forth, my terms become intelligible mainly 
from ‘the examples by which I illustrate them. Further examples, 
drawn from the arts other than music, will be introduced as 
the paper proceeds; but meanwhile it should be noted that my 
terms stand close to various others that are more familiar in 
aesthetics. Mr. Stephen Pepper, for instance, would presumably 
say that the component aspects of my net impressions often lack 
a full definiteness because they are “fused,” that term implying 
some special sort of unity in variety. And those in the Gestalt 
tradition would presumably say that my net impressions are 
wholes greater than the sum of their parts. I have no doubt 
that these ways of speaking point to something very important 
in our experience and that they frequently do so more effectively 
than my own way of speaking; but they are so complicated 
that a full examination of them, with care in defending them 
from possible misunderstandings, is a proper topic for an in- 
dependent study. For the present, then, I shall leave them with 
only this passing mention. I shall use my own makeshift terms 
in the hope that they will proclaim their psychological innocence 
and will permit me to resort to a deliberate naiveté (as space 
insistently requires) without seeming to ascribe a similar naiveté 
to others. 


Guided by the use of examples, let me now turn to the nature 
of aesthetic analysis. My first example, though it deals with a 
subtlety, will serve to introduce my main points; and perhaps 
it will prove to be more typical of analytical criticism than it 
first seems. 
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Mr. F. W. Bateson, in his English Poetry and the English Language,' 
remarks that in Tennyson’s line, 


Between the loud stream and the trembling stars 


there is a connection of sound that helps to “bridge” a disparity 
of sense. He analyzes the line—and I trust that ‘“‘analyze’’ is 
an appropriate term in this context—by pointing out that 
“ ‘trembling stars’ repeats five of the consonants (I, s, t, r, m) 
of ‘loud stream’.’’ That is to say, he discerns a partly internal 
alliteration, which he in some sense explains or reveals to us. 

Now whatever else this example of analysis may amount to, 
it is evidently concerned with an interplay between various sorts 
of attention. If we listen to the line with virtual inattention to 
the consonants we may find that we feel no connection of sound 
at all. Bateson would doubtless acknowledge this but would be 
likely to take it as a mark of our poetic insensitivity. If we listen 
to the line with dissective attention to the consonants, however, 
which is what Bateson’s observation invites us to do, we may 
find that the /, s, t, r, and m are sharply emphasized, yielding 
individualized and abstractable elements in our experience. But 
this is an extraordinary way of listening to poetry, and whatever 
else we may think of it we cannot suppose that Bateson or anyone 
else would want to recommend it to us as a permanent habit. 
If we listen to the line, finally, with some form of synoptic attention 
—noticing the consonants along with the rhythm and cadence 
of the line, say, and keeping ourselves responsive to the images 
that it can evoke—we shall have a still different experience. 
Our net impression of the line will now include a sense of alliteration 
that is not entirely without prominence (as it was with virtual 
inattention to the consonants) and at the same time is not sharply 
prominent (as it was with dissective attention to the consonants) ; 
we are likely to call it a feeling of “alliterative nuance,” say, or 
a subtle and elusive “echoing effect.” And we may presume 
that Bateson, like most critics, would find this experience of 
genuine poetic interest 

We shall get a better idea of what analysis is if, bearing these _ 
points in mind, we view Bateson’s observation in a broader 


a Oxford, 1934, Pp. 21. 
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perspective, asking what purposes it can be expected to serve. 
(I am interested in the purposes that his observation can serve, 
of course, and not necessarily those that he may have explicitly 
had in mind.) There are here two important possibilities, the 
first being of special concern to poets and the second to those 
who wish only to appreciate poetry; so I shall discuss them in 
turn. | 

To understand the first possibility, let us suppose that a certain 
poet, on hearing Tennyson’s line, spontaneously gets a net im- 
pression of it that includes the alliterative “echoing effect.”” Let 
us suppose further that he is interested in this effect and wants 
to create a similar one in a poem of his own. He may at first 
be puzzled, for although he can readily hear the effect he may 
not know what sort of words (conceived as physical sounds) will 
produce it. The reason for this is easily seen: the aspects of a 
net impression, or of any experience that is not a product of the 
very sharpest, dissective attention, are poor clues to their physical 
correlates. Now it is here that Bateson’s observation, or a similar 
one that the poet can make for himself, is likely to be useful. 
Once the poet learns that the desired effect comes from repeated 
consonants, rather than from repeated vowels or syllable lengths, 
and so forth—a conclusion that he can check, in part, by 
temporarily examining Tennyson’s line with dissective attention— 
he will have a better understanding of the resources of his medium 
and will have less difficulty in finding the words that he needs. 

When so interpreted the example raises an informal counter- 
part of a question in psychophysics. It asks why our experience 
(here a net impression) is of a certain nature; and it is fully 
answered when every experience of this nature is found to be 
correlated, given such-and-such a psychological “set”? (here a 
certain kind of synoptic attention) with such-and-such a physical 
stimulus. The poet will not be likely, of course, to conceive of 
the stimulus in the technical manner of a scientist; he will think 
of it in terms of uttered consonants and not in terms of composite 
sound waves. But that is only to repeat that his psychophysics 
is of an “informal’’ character. 

Note that synoptic and dissective attention must alternate in 
this example. Synoptic attention gives the poet the net impression 
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that he finds of artistic interest in its own right. Dissective atten- 
tion, which is so sharp and exclusive that it interferes with his 
net impression, gives him an experience that (in this special case, 
at least) has no such interest. But when he is analysing Tenny- 
son’s line, rather than simply enjoying it, he must even so make 
use of dissective attention; for it helps him to know about the 
repeated consonants and thus to learn how a certain aspect of 
a net impression (for those who listen synoptically) can be 
brought about. 

I have mentioned two purposes that Bateson’s example might 
serve but have discussed only one of them. Let me turn to the 
other, which is of concern less to poets, it will be remembered, | 
than to those who want only to appreciate poetry. 

Suppose, then, that a certain reader (or listener) is somewhat 
unresponsive to poetic language, missing much of its music, and 
that he is anxious, knowing this, to hear more of it than he is 
now able to hear. He must accordingly correct his virtual in- 
attention to its musical aspects, developing a form of synoptic 
attention that will include them; and this in turn will require 
practice. It will require practice in listening to poetry, let me 
repeat, and not just a theory about poetry. And if we consider 
what sort of practice he will need, we can readily see that some 
part of it, at least, can be provided by analytical procedures 
like the one that my example from Bateson has illustrated. Let 
us see more specifically how this might be so. 

When he first hears the line from Tennyson (reading it aloud 
to himself, say) we may suppose that his virtual inattention to 
the consonants prevents him from getting any sense of alliteration 
at all. He has no difficulty, however, in checking what Bateson 
says, either by reading the line very slowly, first listening for the 
l-sounds, then for the s-sounds, and so on, or else by looking 
closely at the printed consonants and inferring the presence of 
the spoken ones by the rules of pronunciation. During this process 
he observes with dissective attention; and his accompanying 
experiences of the consonants, though no longer amorphous as 
before, are still, of course, devoid of any immediate poetic interest. 
In fact they are now so prominent that he may find the line 
Jess interesting than it initially was. But even so, his procedure 
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may have the indirect effect of developing his poetic sensibilities. 
For if he later returns to the line, now listening unselfconsciously, 
he may find that he hears something that pleases him; he may 
get a net impression of the line in which an alliterative nuance, 
being neither very indefinite nor very definite, takes its place 
amid other aspects of his experience. His temporary use of dis- 
sective attention has had an aftereffect on his powers of auditory 
discrimination and has helped him to listen to the line, as he 
previously could not, with a broadened synoptic attention. His 
concern with analysis has afforded him the very kind of practice 
that he needed; it has provided him with a technical exercise, 
so to speak, for cultivating the virtuosity of his listening. 

Let me contrast this version of the example with my previous 
one. We have seen that the previous version, in which analysis 
was of interest to a poet, was tantamount to a problem in psycho- 
physics: it attempted to account for a subtle kind of experience 
by correlating it with its stimulus. The present version, however, 
in which analysis is of interest to one who wishes only to listen 
to poetry, has no more than an incidental connection with 
psychophysics. To be sure, it brings about changes in attention 
and experience that psychophysics would seek to explain, and 
it may provide evidence that has a bearing on the explanation; 
but its importance, so far as it contributes to the appreciation 
of poetry, lies not in accounting for a subtle kind of experience 
but rather in exercising one’s powers of getting it. It eventuates 
not in a new conclusion about experience (save incidentally) but 
rather in a new experience, which our previously insensitive 
listener now finds accessible to him. 

We can see the contrast more clearly if we ask what happens 
to synoptic attention in the two cases. For the poet, whom I have 
assumed to have the requisite form of it from the start, nothing 
happens to it. Dissective attention temporarily interrupts it, to 
be sure, in the course of developing a psychophysical explanation ; 
but otherwise it leaves synoptic attention unaltered. For the 
reader, however, synoptic attention is in the course of being 
developed. The aftereffects of his dissective attention progressively 
enable his synoptic attention to include certain sounds that he 
used to ignore. 
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Such, then, are the two main uses of Bateson’s example. The 
one eventuates primarily in knowledge and is of special interest 
to poets; and the other eventuates primarily in a new experience 
(coming with an altered form of attention) and is of special 
interest to those who listen to poetry. These interests often go 
together, of course; and anyone who is learning both to write 
poetry and to increase his sensitivity to it can use the example 
for both purposes at the same time. 


I shall now generalize from what I have said, tentatively 
suggesting a definition of ‘analysis.’ It will not do, of course, 
to base the definition merely on my one example, even though 
it has been discussed in detail. This is likely to lead to a sense 
that is too narrow; and indeed, in examining further examples 
I shall have occasion to “‘stretch”” my present sense into a broader 
one. But if we first examine this sense and later consider the 
general way in which this or that broadened sense can arise, 
we may find that we have as good an understanding of the term 
as the purposes of criticism or aesthetics are likely to require. 

Subject to the above reservation, then, I want to suggest that 
anyone gives an “analysis” of a work of art? if and only if: 

(1) he is concerned with a net impression of the work—one 
that he thinks it will yield if it is observed with a certain kind 
of synoptic attention; 

(2) he causes certain aspects of the work to be observed with 
dissective attention and thus temporarily prevents it from yielding 
the net impression; and . 

(3) he proceeds as if guided by the purpose (which he may 
or may not have explicitly in mind) either of (a) showing that 
the net impression, for those who observe synoptically, has such- 


2 T use the term “‘work of art’’ to designate a special kind of physical object 

or event. Thus I do not use it, as Dewey does, to designate a “‘transaction”’ 
between an art object and an observer but rather to designate the art object 
itself. I am for the moment ignoring the complexities introduced by “re- 
peatable’”’ works of art (such as poems and symphonies); for my manner 
of dealing with their physical aspects will be evident from my paper, “On 
‘What is a poem?’ ”’ in the Philosophical Review, LX VI (1957), 329-362. 
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and-such a factor among its physical correlates, or of (b) culti- 
vating synoptic attention by the aftereffects of dissective attention 
and thus helping people to experience the net impression later on. 


Note that the definition makes “analysis” refer to a process 
that may or may not be successful. Thus an analysis that seems 
useful for purpose (3a) may on occasion lead to misinformation 
about the physical correlates of a net impression. And an analysis 
that seems useful for purpose (3b) may fail to make a net im- 
pression more readily experienced; or alternatively, it may make 
too, much of this particular net impression, at the expense of some 
other one that is more appropriate to the work. It is convenient 
to speak in this way, since the success of an analysis is likely 
to be controversial. By keeping “‘analysis” as a neutral term we 
can more readily use it to raise a question about the success 
of a given example, leaving the answer for subsequent critical 
judgment, in the light of full discussion. Note further that analysis 
is not limited by my definition to net impressions that make 
a work seem beautiful. On occasion it may deal with those that 
make the work seem ugly; and a critic may analyze in the hope 
of showing artists how to avoid them, or in the hope of making 
observers sensitive to the inadequacies of the work. 

Let me add a few words to guard my definition from a possible 
source of confusion. An analysis normally attempts to disclose 
unsuspected complexities; and for the present sense we may be 
tempted to say that the complexities are somehow secretly present 
in “the” experience that we have of a work of art. That is 
to say, we may suppose that the work repeatedly gives us only 
one determinate kind of experience—an experience whose com- 
ponents are only half-revealed by synoptic attention but are fully 
revealed, though in an analytical and piecemeal fashion, by 
dissective attention. In supposing this, however, we are making 
our conception of experience needlessly complicated. We are 
going back to the old view of “‘mental chemistry,” which insisted 
that any experience must have a hidden complexity that exactly 
corresponds to the complexity of its stimulus.? Such a view is 


31 am using ‘‘mental chemistry’ in its broadest sense, which includes 
reference to views like those of James Mill no less than those of J. S. 
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now pretty well outmoded, since its “hidden”? complexity explains 
nothing that cannot be explained equally well by the stimulus 
alone. It is more economical, then, to take the experience at- 
tending synoptic attention (in spite of the constant stimulus) as 
being numerically distinct from the experience attending dis- 
sective attention; and if we do that (as I have been doing all 
along) we cannot say that the latter shows us the aspects of the 
former “‘as they really were.’ A man can, to be sure, attempt 
to tell us about the /fe/t aspects (which are in no sense “‘hidden” 
from him, however hard they may be to name) of a complex 
experience; but that is not an analysis in the sense I have defined 
and is best referred to, in general, not as an “analysis” but 
rather as a “description” of experience, or as an “introspective 
report” about it. 

The unsuspected complexity that an analysis reveals, when the 
term is used in my defined sense, is always concerned with the 
physical aspects of a work of art; and although these are intimately 
related to a certain experience (namely, a net impression), they 
are not themselves the aspects of this experience. They are simply 
the factors that can yield this experience and which sometimes 
do not yield it until they are first made to yield other experiences 
that are more definite, prominent, and individualized. 


VI 


I must now test my definition. That is to say, I must supplement 
my earlier example with some others that would normally be 
said to represent “analysis,” making sure that my definition 
provides the common usage of the term with a legitimate heir. 
A thorough test would require me to refer to the criticism of 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, and so on; for I intend 
the definition to apply to all the arts. But since any such effort 
would be tedious and would end by reminding the reader of 
much that he can supply for himself, I shall be content to examine 
only a few examples, the first two being thoroughly familiar in 
the criticism of painting. 


Mill. For variant senses of the term see E. G. Boring, A History of Experimental 
Psychology, 2d ed. (New York, 1950), p. 331. 
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The example that is a paradigm, perhaps, of aesthetic analysis 
is concerned with the location of the figure of Christ in Leonardo 
da Vinci’s *““The Last Supper.”’ According to the rules of perspec- 
tive, lines perpendicular to the plane of the picture must be 
represented as having the same vanishing point; and it has often 
been remarked that the figure of Christ, being placed at this 
vanishing point, with many lines in the background directed to 
it, is made to dominate the entire picture. 

This is clearly an example that fits in with my definition. It 
deals with (1)'a net impression of the picture in which the figure 
of Christ is felt to be dominant; and although (2) it directs 
dissective attention to the background in a way that is temporarily 
hostile to this net impression, it (3) may prove useful for either 
of the two purposes I have mentioned. That is to say, it may 
(a) show that the felt dominance of the figure of Christ has a 
convergence of lines as (a part of) its physical correlate; or, 
alternatively, it may (b) make this felt dominance become an 
actual experience for certain observers rather than a merely 
potential one—that being so because a dissective attention to 
the background, compensating for the imattention with which 
these observers normally look at it, may end by cultivating in 
them, later on, a synoptic attention of the sort that the net 
impression requires. 

I do not wish to suggest, of course, that this example always 
works out successfully. When it is used in elementary schools, 
where it is presumably intended to serve its second purpose, it 
may in fact have a somewhat paralyzing effect. The children’s 
dissective attention, instead of cultivating their later synoptic 
attention, may lead only to a self-conscious state of mind in which 
their observation of the picture is distracted by various questions 
and doubts. They may wonder, for instance, whether the teacher 
expects them to keep thinking about the perspective effect every 
time they see the picture and whether, in general, an appreciation 
of painting is always going to involve such unnatural efforts. 
Amid these distracting thoughts, of course, any sustained net 
impression of the picture becomes virtually impossible for them. 
So we here find, in their earliest origins, what seem to be grounds 
for maintaining that we murder to dissect. Actually, however, 
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they are grounds only for a weaker and less exciting conclusion: 
that analysis is a method that has always to be used with caution. 
For if we should draw the stronger conclusion we should be 
blaming analysis itself for what may be no more than an unskillfully 
presented or untimely instance of it. 

Let me now turn to a further example. In analyzing Poussin’s 
“Ulysses Discovering Achilles” Roger Fry tries to help us discern 
its “rhythms” and the “exquisite rightness” of its “plastic forms”’ ;4 
he wants to help us get a net impression of the picture in which 
these subtleties of experience are included.® But he proceeds 
indirectly: he points out that the two rooms depicted, in spite 
of their contrasting perspectives, are related by occasional similar- 
ities in the brightness of colors; he notes the way in which the 
arms of some of the figures introduce curves in the picture; he 
remarks that a diagonally placed figure breaks up the uniformity 
of the many perpendicular lines; and so on. To this extent he 
directs our dissective attention to the picture. This does not, of 
course, immediately give us a sense of its spatial rhythms or its 
plastic forms; but shortly afterward, when we half-forget what 
he has said and look at the painting with an attention that has 
become synoptic, it may indeed give us a sense of these qualities. 
We have again, then, an example of analysis in the sense I have 
defined. It is presumably intended to serve its second purpose 
but could also lend itself, with only a change in emphasis, to 
its first purpose as well. 

Apart from testing my definition this example introduces a 
further point of interest: it shows how analysis can help critics 
to make the most of their often vague (and perhaps inevitably 
vague) terminology. Suppose, for instance, that Fry merely said, 
‘“‘Note the rhythms and plastic forms of the picture.” Most of 


4 Transformations (New York, 1956), pp. 23 ff. 

5] am assuming that “‘rhythm” and “‘plastic form’? (along with many 
other such terms) designate properties of a painting that we cannot discern 
without getting a net impression. But I am not saying that these terms serve 
normally to name a net impression, or any of its aspects. Rather, they name 
(as I see it) a tendency of the painting, realized under “‘proper”’ conditions 
of observation, to produce a net impression. I have discussed this topic further 
in my paper, “Interpretation and Evaluation in Aesthetics,” in Philosophical 
Analysis, ed. by Max Black (Ithaca, N. Y., 1950). 
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his readers would then have had a decidedly imperfect under- 
standing of what he was talking about. But his actual procedure, 
which does much to reduce such a failure in communication, 
is to take steps toward showing them what he is talking about. 
He first calls attention to aspects of the picture that are more 
readily named and more readily located and lets these, by their 
effect on subsequent attention, help to yield the net impression 
that interests him. Once this has been done the terms ‘“‘rhythm’”’ 
and “plastic form” have their modest function. Anyone who 
eventually discerns something in the picture that these terms 
suggest, even though they suggest it only by a slender metaphor, 
will have a little more reason to suppose that he is seeing what 
Fry expects him to see. But when divorced from analysis these 
terms are likely to be too vague to be helpful. 

I can put this otherwise by saying that any term like “rhythm” 
or “plastic form,” in acquiring its reference to a_ property 
involving a net impression, depends heavily on a process akin 
to ostensive definition and that analysis, when used for its second 
purpose, is helpful in implementing this process. We have seen that 
dissective attention does not in itself yield a net impression; but 
it can “indirectly point”’ to one, so to speak, by helping us achieve 
it subsequently and in that way can enable us to associate it 
with whatever term the critic wishes to select. Anything akin 
to an ostensive definition is a lengthy process, however, which 
for these particular terms rarely can be brought to a practical 
completion. Normally, then, a critic must bear in mind that 
he is only half-using the terms and that for the rest he is always 
introducing them. 


Vil 


My defined sense of ‘“‘analysis” has so far proved to be rather 
close, extensionally at least, to its usual sense; but I have tested 
it only for contexts that deal with the formal aspects of the arts. 
There are contexts of another sort which readily show that my 
sense is a little too narrow. It was for that reason, indeed, that 
I stated the definition provisionally, remarking that it would later 
have to be “stretched.” The stretching is mainly needed to 
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provide for an analysis of literary meanings; so let me develop 
my point in that special connection. 

As before, I shall generalize from an example. William Empson, 
in discussing Macbeth’s lines, 


If th’ Assassination 
Could trammel up the Consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, Success. . . 


says that the word “Consequence” means both ‘“‘a causal result. . . 
and, as in ‘a person of consequence,’ the divinity that doth 
hedge a king.”’® Or to put it less succinctly, he says that “‘Con- 
sequence,” as it occurs in this context, conveys two meanings 
at once: in addition to referring to the result of the assassination 
it also refers to the prestige of (Duncan’s) kingship that makes 
the assassination difficult. Empson then goes on to find multiple 
meanings in various other words of the lines, his general aim 
being to analyze—and note that “analyze”’ is just the word that 
is needed here—the “unparalleled richness’ of Shakespeare’s 
language. 

Now here it will not quite do, I think, to speak of a ‘‘dissective 
attention” to Shakespeare’s multiple meanings, nor will it do to 
speak of a “synoptic attention’”’ that yields a “net impression” 
of them; for that will put more burden on these terms (which 
have been introduced only by.examples that lie nearer to seeing 
and hearing) than they can be expected to bear. It is on that 
account that my definition does not quite fit this example. There 
can be little doubt, however, that my three principal terms have 
analogues that fit the example quite closely. So to show the 
direction in which my definition can usefully be “‘stretched”’ I 
shall simply make these analogues more explicit: 

Empson’s examination of the lines is ‘dissective’ (and I use 
the single quotation marks to suggest that only an analogue is 
in question) in that it involves a slow-motion reading, as it were, 
combined with a high sensitivity now to this and now to that 
sense of a word, each sense being separately drawn out and 


® William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (New York, 1955), p. 59. 
Empson mentions still a third sense of ‘‘Consequence,”’ which I omit in order 
to simplify my discussion. 
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emphasized by the use of a synonym. This stands in contrast, 
of course, to an insensitive reading; but it also stands in contrast 
to a sensitive but ‘synoptic’ reading that yields a ‘net impression’ 
of meanings—that is, a reading in which the several senses are 
grasped at once but not altogether fully and definitely. 

The richness of Shakespeare’s language, as Empson uses that 
term, is presumably its tendency to yield complicated ‘net im- 
pressions.” For we may presume that neither Empson nor anyone 
else, on hearing Macbeth’s lines spoken in the context of the play, 
will be likely to get the feeling that he is understanding ‘‘Con- 
sequence” in two fully ‘prominent’ senses. Words that have such 
a subtle combination of meanings (as distinct from those used 
in plain puns) are likely to yield a reaction that is almost unitary. 
They can be called complex only because their main sense brings 
with it a Aint of some supplementary sense; and although a 
‘synoptic’ reading (or listening) keeps us from ignoring this hint, 
it does not make it very arresting. So any marked feeling of under- 
standing such a word twice over arises only in a ‘dissective’ 
reading and not in a ‘synoptic’ reading. 

We can now see that Empson’s analysis (in a sense that I 
shall now take as intelligibly “‘stretched”) has a point-for-point 
resemblance to the examples that I have previously discussed 
and that it can be used for much the same purposes. If it serves 
its first purpose it will do something to explain why Shakespeare’s 
language so often yields a rich ‘net impression.’ That is to say, 
it will help to confirm some such generalization as this: words 
that impress us as having rich meanings, when read ‘synoptically,’ 
are often words that can be seen, with ‘dissective’ reading, to 
have two or more quite distinct senses. To the extent that this 
generalization is true, of course, it is one that a poet is likely 
to find of interest. Moreover, if Empson’s analysis serves its second 
purpose, it will do something to cultivate our ability to respond 
to Shakespeare’s language. It will provide an ‘exercise’ that at 
first, with its somewhat forced, ‘dissective’ reading, may stand 
in the way of any rich ‘net impression’; but it may also help to 
increase our powers of reading ‘synoptically’ later on and thus 
help to make the richness of the language become apparent to us. 

In discussing this example, no less than the others that I have 
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considered, I want to leave open the question whether it represents 
a good piece of analysis or a bad one. If anyone thinks it is bad 
merely because initially it seems artificial—merely because it 
seems to put the two meanings of ‘“‘Consequence”’ into excessively 
conspicuous frames, as it were—then I do, to be sure, wish to 
suggest that he should reconsider his judgment; for analysis is 
artificial by its very nature, and I think we can agree that it 
should be judged not by this transitory aspect but rather by 
its ultimate outcome. But if anyone should feel, having allowed 
for this, that Empson’s analysis is bad even so—that it reads 
meanings in:o Shakespeare, making us seek more richness in his 
language than we should—then I do not wish to argue the 
matter; for my aim is only to illustrate what the term “‘analysis”’ 
can appropriately be taken to mean. 

If my sense of “analysis” is stretched just a trifle more it will 

help to explain the element of paradox in some familiar remarks 
made by A. C. Bradley.? Having attempted to interpret a line — 
from Virgil, Bradley concludes: 
What the meaning is / cannot say: Virgil has said it . . . Because poetry 
is words, we vainly fancy that some other words than its own will 
express its meaning. And they will do so no more—or, if you like 
to speak loosely, only a trifle more—than words will express the 
meaning of the Dresden Madonna. 


This half-suggests that poetry cannot be interpreted; whereas we 
know better. 

But we can easily accept Bradley’s remarks when we remember 
that his own words should never have been expected to take 
the place of Virgil’s. A paraphrase of a poetic line is always an 
artificial, ‘dissective’ paraphrase, giving us explicitly and crudely 
something like what the line itself can give us subtly. The para- 
phrase is comparable to an analysis (or, in an extended sense, 
is actually a step in an analysis) that serves. the second of its 
two purposes: it is an exercise for our understanding and becomes 
helpful only when, having partly forgotten it, we go back to 
the poetic line itself with altered sensibilities. 

? Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London, 1941), pp. 21, 25, and 33, n. F. The 


last of these references indicates that Bradley might himself have been content 
to accept the explanation of his remarks that I am here suggesting. 
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Vill 


If I were to complete my study I should have to examine 
the various other ways in which my defined sense of “‘analysis”’ 
can be stretched. I should then have to consider whether these 
stretched senses could be included within some more general 
definition of the term, or whether, alternatively, they could better 
be taken to exemplify new and distinct senses, all belonging to 
the same general family. And finally, I should have to test my 
conclusions by examining a great many more examples—in- 
cluding examples that are of interest to interpretive artists (such 
as actors and virtuosos), whose problems I have here neglected. 
But in a subject like aesthetics, whose varied needs and aims vir- 
tually force its terms to be “open in texture,” an insistence on 
definitions is useful only when developed up to a certain point 
and thereafter becomes academic. So having now said enough 
to typify what “analysis ”’ is likely to mean, I shall assume that 


any remaining points can be left without explicit mention. 

In concluding my paper, then, I shall simply review its main 
conclusions, though with an effort to emphasize more sharply 
their connection with a broad and much-discussed question, 


namely, “To what extent does criticism differ from science?” 
My answer to this question is far from decisive, if only because 
analysis presents just one of the many tasks of criticism; but I 
have given an answer to this extent: 

At least one part of criticism—that involving an analysis used 
for its first purpose—is an “‘informal’’ science. It leads to con- 
clusions about the physical factors correlated with net impressions, 
or about multiple meanings correlated with a sense of linguistic 
richness. But at least one other part of criticism—that involving 
analysis used for its second purpose—is quite different from a 
science, even though it can be guided and explained by science. 
It is different from it in this obvious way: instead of developing 
our beliefs about the arts it alters our immediate reactions to 
them. It facilitates new ways of responding, much as a pianist’s 
exercises facilitate new ways of playing; and when we are 
acquiring these new abilities to respond we are not just doing 
science, any more than a pianist is doing science when he is 
practicing. 
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It is perhaps appropriate to suggest, then, that criticism goes 
“beyond” science not because it has a nonscientific subject 
matter but only because it sometimes has a noncognitive and 
therefore nonscientific aim. I have maintained this elsewhere 
in connection with topics that border on the evaluative aspects 
of criticism.® And it is interesting to see that the present, rather 
simpler topic, which abstracts from evaluative questions, leads 
to observations that bear out the same conclusion. 


CHARLES L. STEVENSON 


University of Michigan 


8 “Interpretation and Evaluation of Aesthetics’; see n. 4 of the present 
paper. 


ASSUMING: ONE SET OF POSITING WORDS 
I. INTRODUCTORY 


1. The use of positing words 


RGUMENTS and many other types of discourse cannot be | 
built entirely out of flat statements, because we do not — 
claim to know all the facts there are to know, and the making 
of a flat statement enters a claim to know a fact. We often have 
to assume, presume, suppose, and so forth, that p is (or is not) 
the case in order to conclude that q is the case or to prove or 
discover that fp is not (or is) the case, or to provide a basis for 
action. When on the other hand we state, know, learn, and so 
forth, that p, we may or may not be dealing with facts but we 
always claim to be doing so if we use these verbs in the first 
person present; whereas if we use the same parts of verbs such 

“take for granted,” “suppose,” “assume,” we do not always 
claim to be dealing with facts but in some cases even rule out 
the possibility that we are doing so by using a different mood 
of the verb contained in the expression of . Such uses of ‘‘assume”’ 
and so forth, provide us with ways of modifying our claim to 
knowledge or avoiding one altogether; for example, making an 
assumption or laying down a hypothesis; these ways may be 
called “taking positions.’ Likewise uses of words for this purpose 
may be called ‘‘positing uses” to distinguish them from other 
uses of the same words, for example, those I call “material.” 
Those words of which the poting use is the main or the only 
use I call “positing words.” 

There is a generous supply of positing words in English, and 
these need detailed examination.’ For various ways of taking 
positions there are the verbs “suppose,” ‘‘presume,” “assume,” 
“expect,” and so forth. There are also words for kinds of positions 


1 This article is based on part of a thesis in which an examination of the 
presuming, supposing, and presupposing sets of positing words is also carried 
out. 
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taken; for example, “hypothesis,” “premise,” “‘assumption,” 
“lemma,” “‘conjecture.”’ 
This way of talking, however, is not meant to leave the im- 
pression that there are entities called “positions,” and a process 
or activity called “positing.” These terms are adopted only 
because they happen to have been used in the past in this way 
among others and are sufficiently colorless not to pick up too 
many misleading associations. I use them merely as a way of 
referring to the list of nouns and verbs which I put in this group. 
Further, the terms “positing words,” “‘positing uses,” and so 


forth, are henceforth replaced by the abbreviations “p.w.,” 
““p-uses,” “‘p-verbs,” and so forth. 


The characteristics for which I classify certain words as p.w. 
have to be linguistic or even purely grammatical features, given 
my view that none of the words refer to mental processes? or 
activities, a view held because of the way they are used and 
not because I subscribe to any wider thesis, such as Professor 
Gilbert Ryle’s about mental-conduct words. + 

The first characteristic, in the case of p-verbs, is the grammatical 
one that they are used to introduce noun-clauses of the ‘“‘that...” 
form, and for the nouns and other parts of speech, that they 
are related in their uses to the verbs marked off in this way. 
‘An etymological table can be constructed to provide material 
for this criterion to operate on: simply as a heuristic method 
taking in English all the verbs and the obvious nouns and so 
forth, derived by the attachment of prefixes from the basic 
putting and taking verbs in Latin, Greek and Old English, and 
then bracketing off those which fail to satisfy the grammatical 
test. Since the formation of the table is merely heuristic, one is 
free to add to the eventual list any other verbs which satisfy 
the grammatical criterion. 

Further criteria should be linguistic in the sense of marking 
off words according to the kinds of use usually made of them; 
I do not go into these criteria in full because my business here 
is not with the class of p.w. as a whole but only with one sub- 


2 This is not to deny that their use may be part of a procedure, which the 
use I call “‘prothetic”’ certainly is. 
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family. In Section 2, however, I do suggest some ways of dividing 
up the enormous class of p.w. 

Meinong in his book “‘Ueber Annahmen’’> was covering much 
the same ground as does an examination of the assuming and 
supposing sets of p.w. The main respect in which my conclusions, 
and indeed my method, differ from his is in my refusal to regard 
these sets of p.w., only the first of which is treated here, as having 
anything to do with mental processes. Whereas he treated them 
as names for a previously disregarded set of mental operations 
intermediate between making judgments and having presentations 
(Vorstellungen), 1 treat them as a set of special linguistic devices 
for adding to, cancelling or altering the commitments which 
statements made without them would have involved, indicating 
the sorts of grounds statements they introduce may have, and 
many other tasks.* 

My view of the function of p.w. necessitates for its expression 
constant use of the formal mode of speech. This may become 
tedious but cannot be evaded because the material mode, which 
Meinong had to use, persistently seduces one into believing that 
these words refer to some actual performances because they do 
not differ in their accidence from words that do. The demand 
for description of these performances then follows immediately, 
and we find ourselves, like Meinong, producing philosophy in 
psychological dress. For example, he asks his readers to suppose 
that the Boers had not succumbed to the British in the Boer 
War, and then says, in effect, “If you have followed this you 
will have done a piece of —e * But if he had written, 
“What if the Boers had not. * we should have wanted him 
to go on before we iemnaiianls we inal necessarily done anything 
more than read his words. Instead of direct invitations to assume 
or suppose,I give explicit examples containing p.w. to show where 


3 1st ed., Leipzig, 1902; 2nd ed., larger and greatly revised, Leipzig, 1910. 

4 My reading of Meinong’s main contention agrees with Broad’s (review 
of the 2nd ed. in Mind, XXII, 1913, 90): ‘“‘Everyone is or ought to be 
acquainted with the'thesis of Meinong’s extraordinarily able and important 
work. It is that beside acts of judgment and ideas there is an intermediate 
kind of psychical state—the act of supposing—which resembles judgment in 
that its content can be affirmative or negative, but differs from it and resembles 
ideas in that it is unaccompanied by conviction.” 
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they are in place and where they are not, and it is my contention 
that this syntactical and semantic examination of them as part of 
the language is all that can be done, because there are no operations 
called “supposing” and so on. We cannot say what these words 
refer to, for they do not refer to anything; nor can we in general 
give definitions, either explicit or “in use,” as p.w. are mostly 
too highly differentiated to have synonyms and too fundamental 
to be broken down into elements. (This explains the obvious 
predicament of dictionaries, which give under p.w. merely a jumble 
of other p.w., a practice which, as lexicography, would provoke 
criticism only from an Empson, since we all know well enough 
how to use these words in ordinary contexts; but this is a subter- 
fuge quite unsatisfactory for philosophy.) 

In the concluding section of “Ordinary Language,’ Ryle 
recommends a return on alternate days to the material mode; 
for example, to speaking of investigating the concept of causation 
instead of inquiry into the stock way of operating with the word 
“cause.” But will this work with assuming and the others? Can 
we have “the concept of assumption” ? 

In the following sections I describe inter alia some of the facts 
that Meinong was describing but describe them differently, 
without recourse either to mental acts or to unfamiliar entities. 
Thus instead of saying that objectives subsist, I say that certain 
kinds of noun clauses are permissibly introduced by certain p.w.; 
for I believe this to be an alternative description of the same 
situation and one more congenial to our economically-minded 
contemporaries. My account of this (assuming) set of p.w. is, 
however, quite independent of previous views such as Meinong’s, 
and is based on how we actually use the words. 


2. Some general distinctions between positing words 


The delimitation of the class of p.w. would require as a pre- 
liminary a thorough examination of the uses of all the sets of 
words which might be put in the class: without this we should 
not know whether they satisfy the criteria we choose to adopt 
for inclusion in_ this class. Since this article has the restricted 


Philosophical Review, LXII (1953), 167-186. 
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aim of examining one set only, I cannot here attempt to reach 

a definitive list of p.w. No trouble arises from this inability, 

however, as the assuming set examined here, and the three 

associated sets (see footnote 1), can be regarded as the standard 
cases of p.w. sets. Indeed, the characterization of the class of 

p-w. as a whole might tend to break down in the same sort 

of way as Professor J. L. Austin’s attempt to mark off sharply 

the class of words used to make performatory utterances, where 
likewise there are perfectly clear, perhaps standard, cases. 

To contribute towards the eventual classification of p.w., how- 
ever, I offer a few criteria for distinctions within the class, as 
some such criteria will be needed for the differentiation of the 
sets, which in my view is the only way of giving the meaning 
of these words fully. These criteria follow: 

(1) Some of the verbs do not have imperative forms, at least 
with the stock use: for instance, “infer,” ‘‘deduce”’ (except 
in examination papers, meaning “Show how q can be deduced 
from p”’); “‘conclude”’ (except in the simple sense of “‘end”’) ; 
and of course “know” (except in the archaic formula for 
introducing information); and “learn”? (except by heart). 
This has often been remarked on as a mark of achievement- 
verbs; for example, évépyecac as opposed to 
(distinction by Ryle and Aristotle), but it might be used to 
draw other distinctions also. 

(2) Some verbs do have imperatives, but these are only usable 
in logically subordinate clauses and cannot stand by them- 
selves. Thus sentences of the form ‘‘Assume...,”’ “‘Presume...,”’ 
are not complete in meaning, and require further utterances 
to which they lead up, whereas “Expect...,”’ ‘‘Pretend...,”’ 
“TImagine...,” do not. Here the former occur in explanatory 

-or introductory clauses and must therefore have something 

to explain or introduce, but the latter can stand in their own 
right as stimuli intended to initiate some action or disposition. 

(3) Some of the verbs have impersonal as well as personal uses; 
for example, doing, saying X may be said to imply, suppose 
(not common nowadays), presuppose, suggest 7; but it cannot 
‘be said to assume, infer, admit, propose, suspect, contend, 
maintain, deduce, report or submit Y. 
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The importance of these distinctions cannot be considered here: 
(3) for instance is vital to any discussion of presupposing. 
I now turn to my main task, the discussion of assuming words. 


II. AssuMING 


3. “I assume” 


The use of the verb ‘“‘assume”’ in the first person present 
indicative active® is very like that of some other verbs in the 
same grammatical part, and notably of those other verbs which 
Professor J. O. Urmson’ has called ‘‘parenthetical.” A striking 
feature which this part of the verb has in common with the 
corresponding part of the other verbs in the parenthetical group 
is that it embodies a claim to the reasonableness of the assertion: 
thus I cannot say ‘“‘J wrongly (rashly, uncritically) assume ...,’’® 
whereas these are perhaps the paradigm adverbs for use with other 
persons and tenses of this verb. 

The claim to reasonableness, however, in this part of their 
conjugation, may be common to nearly all verbs that can be 
followed by noun clauses; if this is so, the fact that the verb 
‘“‘assume”’ retains the characteristic in this part merits notice 
nonetheless, since in its other parts this verb may be used to 
stress just the opposite, namely absence of sufficient grounds; 
for example, the point of saying ““X assumed that p”’ is often, or 
even usually, that X was unjustified in thinking (believing) that p. 

As the reasonableness claim is a property fairly widespread 
among verbs, it is easy at this point to slip into thinking that, 
in spite of its making an extra claim, viz., to reasonableness, 
the real purpose of adding “I assume that” to a statement p 
is to cancel the claim to truth, that is, the commitment to the 


® I call this sub-use of any verb, and likewise this part of any verb, “‘proto- 
personal,” for brevity. 

7 See “Parenthetical Verbs,’ in Mind, LXI (1952), 480: ,I take most of 
the conclusions of this article as read. 

8 Exceptions are cases where the present tense is not used to incorporate 
the spatio-temporal occasion of the utterance into its meaning: for example, 
when mentioning a repeated assumption one might say, “Every Sunday I 
wrongly assume there has been a delivery of mail.’’ I owe this point to my 
friend Mr. T. C. G. Fairbairn. 
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truth of p, which the making of the flat statement p would normally 
have involved.® This “truth-avoiding’” theory comes into full 
flower when someone says, “Assuming is an activity, on a par 
with stating, except that what statements state are facts or 
putative facts (that is, what the speaker knows or thinks he 
knows), whereas assuming has to do with something of a different 
kind, called assumptions, which though they may in fact be true, 
are neither known to be true nor purport to be so. Truth and 
falsehood are not properties of assumptions, as they are of 
statements.” 

The theory ignores the fact that we do sometimes talk of “‘true”’ 
and ‘false’? assumptions, even though the corresponding adverbs 
cannot be inserted in “I... assume.’ Moreover, even if the state- 
ment-fact correspondence raised no difficulties, there is no 
substantial ground for the statement-assumption parallelism, that 
is, for putting these on a level. Just about all that statements and 
assumptions have in common is that both their names are pre- 
ceded, by the verb “to make.” In addition, saying something 
is a necessary condition of making a statement but not of making 
an assumption; so that the parallelism would break down at the 
most important point. For whereas statements, questions, com- 
mands, are kinds of utterance (spoken or written), assumptions 
may be made non-verbally. Assuming cannot therefore be an 
activity of the same sort as stating, and this schematic flowering 
of the “‘truth-avoiding”’ theory has to be abandoned. 

This theory must, however, be rejected root and branch. For 
“I assume that X is the case”? does not usually commit one less 
to the truth of “X is the case” than the bare statement ““X is 
the case”” would have done; ‘“‘I assume”’ does not modify this com- 
mitment, but has a different role altogether. Some of its jobs are: 


® One reason for thinking that all statements made in normal circumstances 
carry an implied claim to truth is that one cannot say, “‘I falsely state that p.”’ 
It has been pointed out by Professor J. L. Austin (in ‘Truth, Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Vol. XXIV (1950), 111-128, on p. 123, 
n. 22) that such combinations are not to be reduced to self-contradiction, but 
ought to be recognized rather as breaking one of the general linguistic 
conventions. To use an analogy from formal logic, “‘I falsely state that p” 
is not an inconsistent formula (for “I truly state that p” is really just as 
wrong) ; it is not even a well-formed expression. 
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(1) Serving as a signal of intention not to argue the correctness 
of the assumption during the immediately following discourse 
or action. 

(2) Warning the unwary that the correctness of the assumption 
has not been argued in the preceding discourse. 

(3) Acting as a polite request for immediate action, as in “I 
assume that no one has any objection to my signing these 
minutes as correct.” 

There is no weakening of the commitment to ¢ruth in these cases, 

unless we confuse the truth of our assertions with our confidence 

in making them. And though one can assume that fp without 
saying that p, one cannot say “I assume that p” without thereby 

saying that p, that is “asserting” p. 


4. Assuming not an activity; its role in explanation 


In this section and the next the discussion of assuming is 
widened to include notice of other parts of the verb besides “‘I 
assume,”’ and also of “assumption, assumptive,” and so forth, 
but not of “Let us assume,’ which has a special use dealt with 
in Section 6. These words are not all mentioned but share in 
general the features of use discussed. Of course most of them 
have also another use which I discuss in Section 7; some words, 
for example the adjective “assuming” and its rather commoner 
negative “unassuming,” have that use alone. The words!® which 
have the use examined in this section and the next are called 
for convenience ‘‘the A-set,” regardless of what other uses they 
may also have. Further, “assume” is used as a name for the 
set of its conjugational parts, excluding ‘Let us assume”’; this 
device is also employed with other verbs to allow brief comparison. 

To return to the question of the purpose of adding “I assume” 
to a statement; or, put in reverse, the question of what it is 
that p lacks compared with “I assume that p”: is it perhaps 
the description of some additional activity, a description made 
by the words “I assume that”’ ? 

It may be objected that it is useless to show that “I assume” 


10 “*T assume”’ and ‘“‘he assumes,”’ for instance, are regarded as words, and . 
as different. 
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does not describe an activity,!! because “activity” is so wide a 
word that we shall have ruled out something without being better 
off, for we cannot discover what we have ruled out. What matters, 
however, is the detailed comparison we make between “assume” 
and other verbs and not what label, such as “‘activity-describing,”’ 
we attach to all or most of the others. . 

Our leading question then is, ‘Do the words ‘I assume that’ 
describe an activity ?”’ That they do not can be shown in various 
ways. 

(1) One is by asking “‘What are you doing?” to which one 
might reply, “I am digging my garden,” “I am preparing the 
ground for next year,” “I am doing my bit to increase the 
national resources,” in exactly the same situation in each case, 


but one could not reply to this question “I am assuming that 
there will be a shortage of potatoes next year,” which would 
be the answer to a different question, such as “Why are you 
preparing to plant potatoes?” 

The objection against “‘activity”” may also arise against the 
question “What are you doing?” as a philosophical tool; for 
“do” is a very expansive word, in that a question containing 


it can be given © sensible answer containing almost any other 
verb, which is what makes it useful; it enables us to avoid begging 
our own questions by the words used to ask them. But there 
is really more in ““What are you doing?” than meets the eye; 
it is just the most general form of ““What?’’ question, and is 
helpful in bringing out that ‘‘assume” cannot properly occur in 
answers to this type of question, but only to the type “Why 
are you doing X?” 

(2) Alternatively, a comparison may be made between “‘as- 
sume”’ and a verb that lies closer to it than do “dig” or “prepare.” 
This method should throw more light on the function of “‘assume,” 
being more likely to show what positive work it does. “Pretend” 
affords an opportunity for such a comparison, being a verb which 
can often be substituted for “‘assume’’ without depriving the 
sentence of meaning, though the substitution usually changes the 


1 Alternatively, one might try to show that “I assume” is not a “‘psycho- 
logical description’’; but this label is just as much in need of clarification 
as “‘activity’’ for these purposes. 
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meaning. (There are some virtually synonymous senses of “‘as- 
sume” and “pretend,” but these are not central to the present 
discussion; for an instance cf. Section 7. Here we are concerned 
with the different force that they normally have.) The use of 
“pretended” in the statement 

(a) ‘‘When I said you were not at home, I pretended you were 

not at home” 
may indicate either my self-persuading thoughts at the time of 
utterance or some unspecified acting behavior on my part at 
that time. The analogous statement 

(b) “‘When I said you were not at home, I assumed you were 

not at home,” 
on the other hand, though it gives information about me, indicates 
no performance on my part'® over and above that of saying 
some words!*® which meant that the person I am now addressing 
was not then at home; instead, the main clause serves as an 
explanation of the subordinate clause, and could be given as an 
answer to “Why did you say I was not at home?” though 
not by itself a very satisfying one. It appears that ‘“‘pretend”’ 
belongs primarily to narratives, ‘‘assume”’ to explanations. Nor 
is this distinction invalidated by replacing these verbs in (a) and 
(b) with their corresponding past continuous tenses “I was pre- 
tending” and “I was assuming.” In the case of ‘‘assume’’ this 
replacement seems to make no difference; but putting ‘‘I was 
pretending” in (a) places my reported utterance in a less equivocal 
position, as the central part of my piece of acting: it is well 
on the way to ascribing to that utterance a performative force, 
instead of adding an indication of my concomitant behavior. 

The explanatory role of “‘assume” is not to be an adequate 

explanation in itself, but a signpost for those who want to know 
which path to take in investigating my behavior: for instance 


! Support is provided for this contention, if still needed, by the fact that 
one can ¢ry to pretend but not to assume: this comes out particularly well 
in phrases such as “‘Is at such pains to pretend,” where “‘assume”’ could not 
be substituted. 

18 This distinction between performances and utterances is an old one: 
e.g., the doctor asks about Lady Macbeth, “In this slumbery agitation, 
besides her walking and other actual performances, what, at any time, have 
you heard her say?” (Macbeth V, i, 12-14; written 1603-10). 
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they can now ask in the context of (b) “Why did you assume 
that I was not at home?” and must be prepared to accept very 
slender reasons, though they have a right not to be fobbed off 
with none at all. For receiving no reasons at all would entitle 
them to use such expressions of disapproval as ““That was a mere 
(a very rash, an unaccountable, an unwarrantable) assumption 
on your part.” Other paths are marked by other signposts than 
“T assumed”: of this range “I knew” and “I guessed” are the 
limiting cases, the former inviting the different form of question 
‘* How did you know ?”’ the latter debarring any further questions." 
So the answer to the problem posed appears to be that “I 

assume(d) that p” or “P, I assume(d)”’ are equivalent to “p” 
together with “I have (had) some slight grounds for saying that 
p.’ What misleads is that other parts of the verb are not so 
obviously tied to actions and statements, and so are easily taken 
not as keys to the explanation of those actions and statements 
but as descriptions of some special further activity of ‘‘assuming.” 
Thus, in the case of the present participle, 

(1) “I travelled to London yesterday, assuming the whole 

time that you would be there” 
gets wrongly assimilated to statements such as 

(2) “I travelled to London yesterday, reading War and Peace 

the whole time” 
or, rather more easily, 

(3) “I travelled to London yunnitiey, wishing the whole 

time that you would be there,” 
when it really belongs to the explanatory class of statement, for 
example: 

(4) “I travelled to London yesterday, because 1 thought you 

would be there, and at no time thought you would not.” 

“Assume” makes (1) do a little more work than this last 

example (4); it makes it equivalent to something like: 

(1a) “I travelled to London yesterday, because | thought, 

and had very slight but seemingly adequate grounds for 


“14 In its strict sense, that is: it is of course often used as a weak form of 
“infer,” as in “I guessed you were in from the fact that your bicycle was 
outside.”” The ‘‘How?” form of question is presupposed by remarks of this 
form. Almost all these words are used on occasion as weak forms of “‘infer.’’ 
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thinking, that you would be there, and at no time thought 
you would not.” 
Whether or not (1a) is the correct analysis, it is certainly correct 
in eliminating any suggestion that (1) reports my having on the 
train to London the recurrent thought “He will be there.’ By 
contrast, a statement such as 
(5) “I travelled to London yesterday, thinking you would 
be there,” 
though it may well be equivalent to (4), has this type of ambiguity. 
In (1) the participial clause explains the main clause, while the 
word ‘assuming’ within it shows the logical relation of that 
explanation to the rest of my experience. 


5. The informativeness of “assume” 


Though “‘assume”’ describes no activity, and does not give my 
reasons for thinking what I assume, my using the word does 
give some information. It shows, at any rate in (1) and similar 
statements, that I did not know, and did not at the time regard 
myself as knowing, what I assumed. Not only did I necessarily 
not know in (1) that you would be there but I also necessarily 
did not know that you would not be there. ““Know” is absolutely 
incompatible with ‘“‘assume,” and this is the strongest indication 
that they are rivals in business, belong to the same genus. That 
I cannot assume what I know to be the case is obscured by 
the use of special phrases such as “Let us assume (for the sake 
of argument), which lead people to believe that assumptions 
are mainly subsidiary hypotheses allowed to opponents in debate. 
These, which I call “‘prothetic’’ uses, are dealt with separately, 
in Section 6. Apart from the prothetic (and of course the material) 
uses, “‘assume”’ (7) is never in any of its parts compatible with 
its grammatical subject’s having knowledge of the truth or falsity 
of its attendant statement.!® This is because it is intended to 
mark the making of assertions without proper evidence, as indeed 
are all p.w. in their different ways. Even the prothetic use has 


18 Exceptionally, ‘‘statement”’ here is meant to include what is often rep- 
resented by the accusative and infinitive construction. 
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property (Y), in my opinion, but I leave this contention till 
later, as prima facie it is open to doubt.'® 

Further, the same words are also incompatible with “not 
believe”’; for instance, ““They assumed that fp, but did not believe 
it” is nonsensical, except as a report of a prothetic use agreed 
on among two or more people. This is really to say no more 
than what has already been noted about “I assume that p” 
preserving intact the speaker’s commitment to the truth of p; 
except that this property is now stated more precisely and shown 
to extend to all the other parts of “assume” in their p-uses. 
However, the operation of this property in the other persons 
and tenses seems to be logically dependent on the first-person 
claims and commitments, in that the readiness of the subject- 
persons to make these latter should occasion arise, that is, to 
say “I (we) assume that p,” is what we ascribe whenever we 
use “‘assume”’ of other people. 

Here an additional reason may be given for the contention 
that one cannot be said to assume that which one knows to 
be true or untrue. This is that the imperative ‘“‘Assume!” cannot 
be used with a following subjunctive, with which we rule out 
the possibility of truth: thus in place of “If XY were here” (which 
he is not), one can say “Suppose X were here,” but not ““Assume 
X were here.” . 

It is worth stressing that the information which “assume” gives, 
though about the speaker, is a special sort of information about 
his logical moves, and not, for example, about his intentions, except 
the intention not to provide justification mentioned in Section 3 
as job (1), and this is information about a future logical move, 
namely, that the move will not be made. It can be misleading 
to say that words like “‘assume”’ “lend a certain force”’ to state- 
ments which incorporate them, or show how the latter are “‘to 
be taken,” as this may confuse these words with an entirely 
different group. “Tones of voice’? may be imperative, conciliatory, 


16 E.g., the usage of many mathematicians is certainly an exception: they 
use “Assume .. .”’ to introduce hypotheses of which they know the truth-value. 
But they usually agree that “If’’ or “‘Suppose’’ would do just as well, so I 
regard this as a degenerate use which it would be convenient to remove, if 
only philosophers could pass linguistic legislation. 
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surprised, dogmatic, flippant, aggressive, insinuating, and so forth, 
but not assuming, inferential, deductive, conclusive (except in 
a derivative sense), guessing, and so forth. This is to be expected, 
because it is the speaker who infers, guesses, assumes, implies, 
and the rest, independently of his assumption being recognized 
as one, or his inference followed, or his implication noticed, by 
the hearer; whereas the words listed as appropriate epithets of 
“tones of voice’ are words of appraisal belonging primarily to 
the auditor’s vocabulary. Again, | am myself the final court of 
appeal as to whether I drew a certain inference, or made a certain 
assumption, but others have a right to judge for themselves 
whether my tone of voice was surprised, didactic, or otherwise. 
I can of course lie about inference, and so forth, but others cannot 
be absolutely certain that I am lying about it. I may have shown 
surprise or aggressiveness even when I was trying not to; but 
it makes no sense to say I was trying not to infer (or this could 
only mean that I did not like what I had inferred, and is really 
equivalent to “I could not resist the inference! ”). Likewise with 
“I was trying not to assume.” 


6. Prothetic uses of ‘‘assume” 


By “‘prothetic” uses I mean (without implying that they can 
always be clearly demarcated) uses in reasoning or talking about 
a piece of reasoning. By ‘“‘reasoning” I mean constructing a chain 
of argument but not a system of formal logic. 

I begin this section by (A) considering ‘‘assume”’ in connection 
with systems of formal logic, and arguing that it has no proper 
place in them, following this by (B) digressing to suggest that 
“assert” and its paronyms (and a fortiori assertion-signs) have 
none either. This clears the ground for (C) the examination of 
the bona fide prothetic uses of assuming words. 

(A) The words “‘assumes,” “assumption,” and so forth can 
be used in discussing systems of formal logic, whether as wholes 
or in detail, but cannot correctly be used in setting them up, 
because there is no place within such systems for assumptions.'7 


47 This appears to be true also of physics: cf. the section 5.2, “‘Physicists 
work on presumptions, not assumptions,”’ of Professor S. E. Toulmin’s book, 
The Philosophy of Science (London, 1953), pp. 144-148. 
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That is to say, these words are not part of any formal syntax- 
language; they can belong only to an informal vocabulary, and 
in this connection only to that of a critic, because they have 
become evaluatively loaded. For one may accuse a logician of 
making an assumption in the construction of his calculus; qua 
calculus-constructor he is not allowed to proceed by assuming 
anything. For him to do so would be incompatible with the 
program of formalization, one of the aims being to make assump- 
tions explicit and turn them into hypotheses to be confirmed 
or refuted. In short, just as (the study of} logic should rid us 
of fallacies, assumptions are what systems of logic are intended 
to eliminate. 

It might be thought that the very axioms of these systems 
are assumptions par excellence, since there is no question of 
truth-testing them by their consequences in the same way as 
hypotheses.'§ And indeed this is a usage of the word “‘assumption” 
which some logicians, for example Karl Popper,'® deliberately 
adopt, and which others?® easily fall into. But in my opinion 
this is dangerously mistaken; chiefly because it suggests that 
axioms are in some way temporary, makeshift, and undesirable, 
and that their elimination in favor of rules of inference is an’ 
important and far-reaching economy, as presumably his usage 
does suggest to Popper. Axiom-sets, however, are adopted, in virtue 
of their relative strength and simplicity, after being tested for 
conjoined consistency and (usually) mutual independence; where- 
as assumptions are not said to be “adopted,” because they are 
not consciously chosen but are temporarily “‘made’’ in default 
of proof and may later, unlike axioms, be found to have been 
correct or incorrect. This verification-readiness is perhaps the 
point of the well-known remark ‘‘We must never assume that 


18 Cf. the consistency of non-Euclidian geometries relative to Euclidian 
(Klein, Beltrami, etc.). 

19 “Logic without Assumptions,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, XLVII 
(1946-47), 251-292. 

20 E.g., Paul C. Rosenbloom, Elements of Mathematical Logic (New York, 
1950), p. 1: “*... we formulate that theory [the logic of classes] as a deductive 
science, that is, as a science in which the assumptions are explicitly stated, 
and in which everything else follows from the assumptions by means of ex- 
plicitly stated rules.” 
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which is incapable of proof”: namely, (a) that axioms are just 
the sort of things we cannot be said to assume, since qua axioms 
they cannot be proved?!; and (b) that assumptions are made 
with one eye on later proof, whether logical or empirical. The 
temptation to equate axioms with assumptions arises from im- 
precise understanding of the prothetic uses of ‘‘assume”’: for 
because it seems natural to say, “Let us assume just for the duration 
of the discussion that 2 and 2 make 5” (where “‘suppose” would 
be appropriate), the application of assuming words is extended 
to axioms, some of which appear similarly repugnant to or remote 
from common sense, such as the consequentia mirabilis CCNppp 
(alternatively, [~p Dp] Dp). In the first place, ‘‘assume”’ cannot 
correctly be applied to what we know is not the case (v. supra, 
Section 5); and further, the extension is mistaken because axioms are 
not provisional like assumptions made foran argument or discussion, 
as this is not isolated from the rest of our experience nor immune 
from the contamination of fact, whereas an axiomatic system 
is, being an independent product standing on merits of its own. 

(B) For similar reasons ‘‘assert”” and its paronyms have no part 
to play in the construction of logical systems; but further, they 
have none in discussing the systems either. The introduction of 
these words (the AS-set, for short), together with the assertion 
sign “‘}~-*’ to represent them in the symbolism, was a mistake 
of Frege’s, which in the case of the sign turned out to be useful. 
The sign has now acquired a formal employment, and is useful 
just because it plays a part quite different from that which he 
intended for it. He wrote: 


If we write down an equation or inequality, e.g. 5 >4, we ordinarily 
wish at the same time to express a judgment; in our example, we 
want to assert that 5 is greater than 4. According to the view I am 
here presenting, “5 >4” and “1 + 3 = 5” just give us expressions 
for truth-values, without making any assertion. This separation of the 
act from the subject-matter of judgment seems to be indispensable; 
for otherwise we could not express a mere supposition—the putting of a case 
without a simultaneous judgment as to its arising or not. We thus need a 
special sign in order to be able to assert something.** [Italics mine] 


21 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1V, 1006a 8. 
22 Function and Concept, p. 21, ad fin. Translation by P. T. Geach in Translations 
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Here Frege was aware of a real need to mark the distinction 
between (a) ordinary statements involving a truth-commitment 
(‘at the same time to express a judgment” is his way of putting 
this) and (b) the putting up for consideration of a statement, 
or rather its content, which we might call a “‘proposition.’’ This 
difference he unfortunately described in psychologizing terms as 
“the separation of the act from the subject-matter,’ when after 
all the act can only be the act of utterance, that is, speaking 
or writing—there is no “‘act of judging” in this sense of “judging.” 
This misdescription led him to take the wrong way out by in- 
troducing a sign to mark assertion, although the ordinary con- 
ventions of utterance (as he admitted) allow us to make statements 
without this help and render special indicators for this purpose 
superfluous. Would not such flat-statement indicators have existed 
by now in European languages had they been required? What 
were needed were indicators of the more sophisticated case (b), 
not of (a), but these did already exist, and are in fact the p.W. 
in their prothetic uses. The words italicized by me in the passage 
show that he knew how to distinguish in practice between (a) 
and (b), namely by using some such word as “‘supposition’’: but 
it nevertheless did not seem odd to him to say that without a 
technical innovation we could not do just this. 

It appears also to have been Frege who brought into prom- 
inence the words of the AS-set, for the same reasons as the sign, 
and philosophers have never abandoned this unfortunate use of 
words which fit only special occasions as if they were needed 
in normal circumstances in order to say anything at all. A 
statement p is made simply by uttering the words of f in appropri- 
ate circumstances, and not, as many philosophers seem to have 
thought, by saying “I assert that p,”’ a strange and perhaps quite 
improper locution, or even by the possible “I state that p.” 
These locutions have now become so ingrained in philosophical 
minds that they will probably not be abandoned; all the more 
reason to ensure that they are rendered harmless by exposing 
their impostures and drawing attention to their proper function. 


from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege, ed. by Peter Geach and Max 
Black (Oxford, 1952). Cf. Begriffsschrift, pp. 1-2; Grundgesetze § 5. 
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They are designed to meet occasions where emphasis on the 
strangeness of the utterance, suggestion of its falsity, and so forth, 
are required: for example, ‘‘He persisted in asserting that there 
was a flying saucer in Port Meadow,” “Burgess asserted that he 
had worked for M.I. 5,’ “Do you seriously (mean to) assert 
that there are white crows ?’’ Some other members of the AS-set 
are “allege”? (for introducing mention of similar claims without 
prejudging their truth : consequently ’’J allege “has little use), 
“maintain”? and “contend” (in spite of opposition), and ‘‘admit”’ 
(that is, “though the statement is apparently damaging to my 
case’). Since formal logic is formal partly by abstracting from 
and disregarding these features of statement-making, it follows 
that the AS-set is quite out of place in this kind of logic, and 
a fortiori should not be symbolized for incorporation into logical 
systems. 

It remains to be shown how Frege’s mistake was fruitful as 
regards the assertion-sign. Its superfluity in the original sense 
did not long escape notice: Wittgenstein in the Tractatus said 
of it (4.442): 

Frege’s “Urteilstrich” ‘“}-” ist logisch ganz bedeutungslos: er zeigt 
bei Frege (und Russell) nur an, dass diese Autoren die so bezeichneten 
Satze fiir wahr halten. ‘‘}—” gehort daher ebenso wenig zum Satzge- 
fiige, wie etwa die Nummer des Satzes. Ein Satz kann unmdglich 
von sich selbst aussagen, dass er wahr ist.?* 

This criticism was obviously correct, if the sign was interpreted 
as Frege intended, and Wittgenstein was only pushing Frege’s 
exclusion of psychology from logic to its conclusion. But another 
possibility was open, that of providing a different interpretation; 
for the sign seemed to be doing something useful in Principia 
Mathematica; but preoccupation with Frege had led Wittgenstein 
to ignore this possibility. The sign has since acquired a precise 
interpretation and is therefore no longer “logisch ganz bedeu- 
tungslos”; it has an important part to play in logical systems. 
For example, W. V. Quine™ uses “‘}- P”’ “to mean that the closure 


*3'The original of the Tractatus is quoted because of the badness of the 
English translation. (E.g., “‘zum Satzgefiige” is translated ‘‘to the prop- 
ositions.’”) 

*4 Mathematical Logic (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 88 and n. 
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of P is a theorem”, precisely defining ‘theorem’ also (p. 86); 
and this kind of use is general practice. Without Frege’s mistake 
such a happy addition to the vocabulary of formal logic might 
not have come about. 

(C) Now that digression (B) on assertion has done something 
to throw light on the conventional truth-commitment, we can 
tie up the prothetic uses of “‘assume,” the purpose of these in 
contrast with the other uses being simply to absolve us from this 
commitment. We frequently (whenever we “‘reason”’ in the sense 
defined) need to do what Frege wanted to do, that is, to consider 
the consequences of a view whether or not we actually hold it. 
This demand of course goes back a long way; it was one of the 
aims of dialectic as practised in the Academy, and to achieve 
it a wide range of prothetical p.w. was required. Although many 
of our actual positing words are derived only indirectly or not 
at all from the Greek words, the prothetic uses probably stem 
entirely from the practice of dialectic, via its descendant the 
medieval disputation; whether or not Plato introduced many of 
these uses into Greek, it was in the Academy that a full and 
varied prothetic vocabulary first appeared. The possibility of 
detached consideration of a subject-matter depends on the 
existence of a prothetic vocabulary, and with the A-set in English 
this developed late, really beginning only in the seventeenth 
century.”® 

The A-set prothetic uses are confined for the most part to 
‘Let us assume”’ and the imperative ‘Assume (for our purposes, 
for the sake of the argument).’’ These uses keep the characteristic 
which the A-set in general has, of marking refusal to argue the 
point; in order to use it as a basis for something else, which 
in the prothetic cases will be an argument. The difference of 
the prothetic uses from other p-uses lies solely in the retraction 
of the truth-commitment. They are further tied to the rest of 
the A-set in that, unlike “suppose,” their application is likewise 
limited to that about which we do not have knowledge?®; for 


25 **Suppose,”” which the medieval logicians had used (though not pro- 
thetically), may have been the only word affording a prothetic use in pre- 
seventeenth century English. 

26 See n. 16 for discussion of trivial exceptions in mathematical usage. 
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instance, they cannot (as was pointed out for the imperative in 
Section 5 ad fin.) introduce contrary-to-fact statements with the 
subjunctive. But they cannot introduce even indicative clauses 
where we know that what these clauses say is not true; for example, 
‘“‘Let us assume that Napoleon zs here” is not permissible. We 
can invite others (or ourselves) to assume one of two possibilities 
only where we do not know which is true. The point of the 
prothetic uses is that we have to be prepared with conclusions 
and decisions on matters where we cannot (at least at the time) 
find out what premises are correct. 


7. The material use of “assume” 


“Assume” has not always been a p.w.; in fact it took three 
centuries to acquire a p-use at all. Like such other words as 
“advent,” the root words of the A-set penetrated into English 
from Church Latin, still with their ecclesiastical sense. The noun 
“assumption” had already arrived in English by 1297, but took 
till nearly 1600 to acquire a second use. This second use, including 
the senses to which its development directly gave rise, I call 
‘“‘the material use” (abbreviated to “‘m-use’’), as opposed to the 
p-uses which came later and show much greater viability in 
current usage. The verb did rather better: being as usual more 
flexible, it reached the m-use about 1500, just a century before 
the noun, and first appears in the third stage, that is, the p-use, 
in 1598, contemporaneously with the arrival of the noun at 
the beginning of the second stage.?? 

This historical sketch shows why among the fourteen or so 
non-obsolete word-heads of the “‘assume”’ sub-family there should 
be some without any of the uses so far described. Such words 
are the adjectives “‘assuming” and “unassuming.” I call the set 
of words employed at any time in the m-use “‘the AM-set,”’ and 
this overlaps with the A-set; for instance, the verb enjoys all 


27 “And here it is fitting to remark, that the study of the spontaneous 
growth of languages is of the utmost importance to those who would logically 
remodel them. The classifications rudely made by established language, when 
retouched, as they almost all require to be, by the hands of the logician, 
are often in themselves excellently suited to his purposes.’’ Mill, Logic, Vol. I, 
ch. viii, sec. 7 (8th ed., London, 1872), p. 174. The rest of the paragraph 
gives reasons and is not without interest. 
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the main uses. As opposed to what I can do with the m-use 
of “presume,” a direct connection of function of the AM-set with 
the p-uses cannot be made out: it is difficult to do more than 
conjecture how the partial transference of the A-set from the 
m-use to the p-uses came about, and even this demands a lengthy 
philological examination. 

Three of my collected instances should be enough to show 
what the m-use is, and that “‘assume”’ in this use means primarily 
“take upon oneself,” getting less and less literal till it reaches 
“unassuming”’: 

(a) ““Assume a Vertue, if you have it not.” (Hamlet, IlI.iv. 

160: 1602. Here it is perhaps equivalent to “‘pretend,” in the 

sense of pretending to possess.) 

(b) ‘... For spirits when they please 

Can either sex assume, or both;”’ (Milton, Paradise Lost, 1.423) 

(c) “My farewell to the Principality was in the same 

unassuming character of pedestrian tourist as that in which I 

had entered it.” (De Quincey, Confessions of an English Opium- 

eater, World’s Classics, Reprint, New York, 1955, p- 147) 
(Though these instances come from English literature, our present- 
day colloquial uses, for example ‘‘an assumed name,”’ reflect them 
quite closely.) 

Clearly the m-use, though some instances of it by a natural 
extension contain a suggestion of overreaching oneself or pre- 
tending in some way, is quite separate from the various p-uses. 
This use has to be covered, however lightly, for the sake of 
completeness in the characterization of the A-set, as only thus 
can one be sure that contentions about the p-uses are not vitiated 
by disregard for some concealed connection.*® 


III. AN APPLICATION OF RESULTS 


Finally I try to show the non-triviality of the results reached. 
For the considerable effort of making this sort of analysis may 


28 The history of philosophy abounds in examples of such oversights, 
committed for want of perceiving the hidden link that connected together 
the seemingly disparate meanings of some ambiguous word.” (Mill, Joc. cit.; 
cf. also his footnote.) 
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be thought wasted labor, on the ground that no philosopher 
could be misled by, or come to misuse, such a common and 
untechnical word as ‘“‘assume.” To show that on the contrary 
the use of this word-set has been misunderstood at crucial points 
‘in philosophical arguments (that is, one of these words has either 
been squeezed in where it does not fit, in order to reach a desired 
conclusion, or used in interpretation as an equivalent where it 
creates more confusion than it clears up) I could take more than 
one example from the work of contemporary philosophers. I 
restrict discussion, however, to a single misalignment of ‘‘assume”’ 
in a philosophical scheme, that of Ryle’s Concept of Mind. 

Ryle treats assuming as a species of pretending, also mis- 
classifying other words and phrases which are p-expressions. He 
writes (pp. 263-264): 


One variety of pretending is worthy of mention at this point. A person 
engaged in a planning or theorising task may find it useful or amusing 
to go through the motions of thinking thoughts which are not, or 
are not yet, what he is disposed ingenuously to think. Assuming, 
supposing, entertaining, toying with ideas and considering suggestions 
are all ways of pretending to adopt schemes or theories. The sentences 
in which the propositions entertained are expressed are not being 
ingenuously used ; they are being mock-used. There are, metaphorically 
speaking, inverted commas round them. Their employer is wielding 
them with his intellectual tongue in his cheek; he utters them in a 
hypothetical, not in a categorical fraine of mind. Very likely he 
advertises the fact . . . by using such special signals as the words 
“if,” “suppose,” “granting,” “‘say,” and so on. Or, he may talk aloud, 
or to himself, in a sparring, instead of a fighting tone of voice. But 
he may still be misunderstood and accused of seriously meaning what 
he says, and then he has to explain that he had not been committing 
himself to what he had been asserting, but only considering just what 
he would have been committing himself to, had he done so. He had 
been trying out the thought, perhaps to give himself practice in it. 
That is to say, supposing is a more sophisticated operation than 
ingenuous thinking [Italics mine]. 


39 


One of his aims in subsuming these p.w. under “pretend” is 
made explicit (p. 264: ““This point is worth making, partly for its 
intimate connection with the concept of imagining ...”): before 
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explaining imagining as a sort of pretence, a “special brand of 
make-believe,” certain suspect p.w. had to be got rid of in the 
same way, by treating them not as kinds of thinking or saying, 
but as mock-thinking or mock-saying. 

“Assume” was distinguished from “pretend” in Section 4, 
though not at length. There is no need, however, to enlarge 
on the distinction made there, for what Ryle immediately goes 
on to say shows incidentally that he neither uses ‘“‘assume’’ for 
a kind of pretence nor expects others to take it in that way: 


... partly because logicians and epistemologists sometimes assume, 
what I for a long time assumed, that entertaining a proposition is a 
more elementary or naive performance than affirming that something 
is the case . . .”’ [Italics mine] 


Moreover, his assimilation of “‘assume”’ and the rest to “pretend” 
is unnecessary for his case. For, unlike imagining, which raises 
an issue whether there is some activity referred to or not, p.w. 
describe no “activity” in any sense (Section 4), and a fortiori 
no “internal” activity; and so there is. no need to claim that 
they describe some mock goings-on in order to avoid admitting 
inner goings-on: p.w. are simply not descriptive or referential 
at all. 

Furthermore, the passage from the Concept of Mind is either 
just one-sided or else confuses different uses. Evidently the pro- 
thetic use inspired the analysis in terms of “‘pretend,” as the 
“special signals’? mentioned are all words usually employed 
prothetically. But in this use one is not seriously liable to be 
misunderstood, for one would have to explain the use of words 
like “if only to someone ignorant of the language. If one 
explained that one had not been committing oneself, and so forth, 
it would be an explanation of the prothetic use alone, which 
besides being the simplest is only a small part of our use of the 
A-set. The illegitimate extension of the account of the prothetic 
use offered in this passage to cover assuming, supposing, and 
so forth, in general, is concealed by its being mostly in the material 
mode of speech. (On this difficulty see Section 1, ad fin.) 

But even as an account of the prothetic use in isolation, the 
“pretend” model is unsatisfactory. For in the prothetic use we 
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have not “asserted” anything till we go on to say what follows 
on the assumption, a conditional clause not being a statement in 
ordinary language. Certainly the employment of p.w. in prothetic 
uses is a more sophisticated use of language than the making 
of bare categorical statements; but it is wrong to imply that 
producing these antecedents or premises is a more sophisticated 
form of making statements. 


RoLanp HALL 


University of St. Andrews, Scotland 
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DISCUSSION 


METAPHYSICS AS WISH FULFILLMENT 


N THE major essay of his book The Structure of Metaphysics,’ Professor 
I Lazerowitz attempts to explain what metaphysics really is; in 
the remaining ones he tries to resolve a number of philosophical 
problems by the use of a certain technique of analysis. The technique 
owes much to G. E. Moore, John Wisdom, and Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
but the explanation of metaphysics is novel. It is presented in a 
paper called ‘“The Nature of Metaphysics” which, along with two 
other papers out of a total of twelve that are collected in this book, 
has not been previously published. 

Metaphysical statements, Lazerowitz maintains, are a priori, but 
they invariably pose as empirical hypotheses. The reason for this is 
their ontological form, which creates the illusion that they are extra- 
linguistic. When a philosopher says that motion is impossible, for 
example, he is expressing an a priori proposition, which is to say, 
a proposition about the use of words. What he is saying is that the 
word ‘‘motion”’ is impossible; he is converting a significant word into 
a useless symbol. The class of a priori sentences includes, however, 
sentences that are not metaphysical, such as “‘A cat is an animal” 
and ‘““Two and three make five,” and it is necessary to distinguish 
them from the metaphysical type. To do this Lazerowitz introduces 
the concept of “linguistic innovation.”’ A metaphysical statement is 
a linguistic innovation, that is to say, a statement that embodies a 
“change in language.” It involves a novel rule of usage; hence it 
expresses an a priori proposition in a “special language’: “If we 
suppose in the metaphysical dictionary of some philosophers ‘motion’ 
has been deprived of its use, it then is easy to see what the sentence 
‘Motion is impossible’ comes to. It expresses an a priori proposition, 
not in ordinary language, but in a special language” (p. 174). 

Lazerowitz proceeds to inquire why it is that metaphysicians change 
language. After considering a number of preliminary hypotheses (that 
they are striving to explain things scientifically, hence advancing 
empirical theories; that they are attempting to discover the ‘“‘essences” 
of things, hence advancing a priori theories; that they are attempting 


“1 Morris Lazerowitz, The Structure of Metaphysics, London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; New York, The Humanities Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. 280, $5.00. 
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to rectify common usage, hence advancing verbal theories; that they 
are logically confused, hence advancing pseudotheories), he arrives 
at the conclusion that metaphysicians alter language for the sake of 
an unconscious wish. Lazerowitz believes that Freud’s theory of the 
unconscious adequately explains the meaning of metaphysical para- 
doxes. Freud has shown that words can have symbolic meanings 
owing to unconscious associations. The word “‘change,” for example, 
may, to some people, symbolize death and disintegration. On the 
assumption that metaphysical paradoxes are unconsciously motivated, 
one can make sense out of them. The following is Lazerowitz’ analysis 
of the sentence “Change is unreal.” 


The word ‘‘change,”’ in addition to its ordinary meaning, which they would 
not give up in their everyday conversation, has the private meaning of 
“catastrophic change.’’ They make the unconscious equation 

change =dreaded change; 
the hidden sense of the metaphysical statement, 

**Nothing really changes” 
is 

**No changes which would create anxiety in me are real” (p. 70). 

Lazerowitz is aware that philosophers attempt to justify their para- 

doxes by argument and that they dispute over them with other philos- 
ophers. Their proofs, he says, are “verbal necromancy,” and the 
disputes arise from confusing a verbal innovation with a genuine 
theory. Metaphysical disputes are chronic because they are illusory. 


In maintaining that metaphysical statements are a priori, Lazero- 
witz concedes too much, in my opinion, to traditional philosophers, 
and he obscures the way in which such statements are actually used. 
Most traditional philosophers would probably agree that metaphysical 
assertions are a priori, but they would challenge Lazerowitz’ linguistic 
analysis of the a priori. They would argue that statements like ‘Time 
is unreal” and ‘‘Universals exist’? are the result of reflection, and 
that, if they are true, they reveal significant facts as to the nature 
of the world. Even modern philosophers, such as G. E. Moore and 
Bertrand Russell, have held that the logical analysis of concepts can 
yield truths about the world which are inaccessible to science and 
common sense. It seems to me unprofitable, when attempting to 
elucidate metaphysical usage, to debate in the abstract the question 
of the nature of philosophical analysis and that of the a priori. It 
is far better to try to examine metaphysical usage in its context and 
see how it actually functions. Lazerowitz does not do this, and his 
theory, consequently, is highly speculative. 
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Consider the statement “Nobody perceives material things.”’ In 
Russell’s system this statement is certainly not an a priori proposition. 
Physics, Russell argues, is concerned with matter, and psychology is 
concerned with sense data and mental acts. Russell maintains that 
it can be shown by various arguments, such as the finite velocity 
of light, the physiological theory of perception, and the relativity 
of perceptual judgments, that sense data are not identical with physical 
surfaces. Since perception is a relation between a sense datum and 
an act of awareness, matter cannot be the object of perception. It 
follows that nobody ever perceives a material thing. 

In this argument we may distinguish several kinds of statement. 
That the velocity of light is finite and that perception has a physio- 
logical basis are empirical hypotheses; that physics deals with matter 
and psychology with sense data and mental acts are definitions; that 
a sense datum is not identical with a physical surface is a conceptual 
analysis. Since the conclusion is derived from an argument that 
contains empirical premises, I do not see how it can be described 
as logically necessary. The paradox, it seems to me, actually functions 
as a conceptual model that embraces three abstractions. The abstrac- 
tions are ‘“‘matter,” “‘sense data,”’ and a relation Russell calls ‘“‘aware- 


ness” or “‘being acquainted with.” The statement ‘Matter is not 
perceivable”’ fixes the relation between these three abstractions, just 


as the statement ‘‘Force is mass times acceleration”’ fixes the relation 
between the abstractions “‘force,”’ “‘mass,” and ‘“‘acceleration.”’ State- 
ments of this sort may be viewed as conventions or as implicit defini- 
tions, but they are not purely linguistic. They serve to co-ordinate 
systems of fact. The facts that Russell wishes to co-ordinate are those 
of physics, psychology, and common sense, insofar as they converge 
on the problem of perception. 

It is essential to realize that Russell is not describing perception, 
or describing common usage, or analyzing everyday concepts. What 
he is doing is constructing a model in terms of which he can relate 
the concepts “mind,” “matter,” and ‘‘sense data.”” These concepts 
are abstract and technical, and the failure to see this results in confusion 
and in irrelevant criticisms. Thus Lazerowitz objects to Russell’s 
statement on the ground that it is not susceptible to a concrete inter- 
pretation. We are unable to translate it, as he puts it, “into the 
concrete.’ Russell does not wish to deny that one perceives tables 
and chairs; his paradox, therefore, does not have a descriptive use. 
But the same objection can be made against scientific theories. Can one 
translate the atomic theory ‘into the concrete”? Lazerowitz confuses, 
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I think, a conceptual model with an empirical generalization. Models 
do not describe in the same sense in which a generalization does. 
The theory that matter is composed of electrons is not like the statement 
‘“‘Houses are composed of bricks.’ By implying that only descriptive 
statements are empirical Lazerowitz is condemning not only the 
abstractions of philosophy but those of science. 

Russell’s theory sounds paradoxical because his terminology is not 
completely abstract and technical. He is almost talking about per- 
ception, as we commonly understand it. His ‘‘matter,” “‘sense data,” 
and ‘‘acts of awareness” suggest similar concepts belonging to common 
sense. This, however, is true of scientific theories as well. Words like 
‘force’ and ‘‘mass”’ and “‘acceleration” are not wholly abstract, and 
we tend to interpret them intuitively. In principle, I fail to see that 
there is any difference between a metaphysical innovation and a 
scientific one. Both embody changes in language and both exploit 
high-level abstractions. 

Lazerowitz ignores the historical association between metaphysics 
and science. Even his own example (the paradox of Parmenides) 
speaks out against him. Far from being a mere “play with words,” 
Parmenides’ theory aimed to resolve an impasse in early Greek science. 
Greek mathematicians, who were accustomed to think geometrically, 
tended to conceive of matter as a homogeneous and continuous 
quantity. They regarded matter as filling the whole of space, and they 
viewed the universe as a plenum. But if there is no void, how could 
anything move? Parmenides’ “hopelessly unrealistic theory” (to use 
Karl Popper’s phrase) was an attempt to meet this difficulty, and 
it is one which, as Popper remarks, “has never ceased to make itself 
felt in the development of physics... In a sense no changes occur 
in Einstein’s four-dimensional block-universe.’’? 

Behind Lazerowitz’ destructive analysis there seems to me to lurk 
a positivist’s view of language. Abstract words can be reduced to 
concrete ones; words like ‘“‘matter,” “‘time,” and “change” are in- 
trinsically no different from words like ‘‘red”’ and “hard.” Lazerowitz 
underrates puzzles as sources of philosophical innovations because he 
accepts, I suspect, this view of language. Even J. O. Wisdom, in his 
Foreword to Lazerowitz’ book, concedes that philosophical innova- 
tions have a cognitive purpose. They are made, he says, ‘“‘not with 
a view to convenience, but with a view to illuminating the facts, 
facts as to the way we verify statements of this sort or of that” (p. xi). 


= Karl Popper, “The Nature of Philosophical Problems and their Roots 
in Science,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, III (1953), 141. 
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Lazerowitz’ psychological hypothesis, that metaphysical thinking 
is unconsciously motivated, is difficult to assess. It is not clear whether 
it is intended as a scientific statement or as a philosophical one. Wisdom 
suggests that it is a linguistic innovation. If so, Lazerowitz is guilty 
of assimilating metaphysics to poetry, or to dream symbolism. This 
may be due to an unconscious antagonism on his part toward meta- 
physics. Whether metaphysics is linked with the unconscious: seems 
to me an empirical question. Wisdom has argued convincingly for 
it in a series of papers, although the vagueness of Freud’s concepts 
raises some doubts. But it is also plausible to hold that a link exists 
between metaphysics and the social process, as Marx argued. Such 
hypotheses, which ought, I think, to be taken seriously, do not really 
discredit metaphysical thinking. One may as well discredit the re- 
flections of Pythagoras and Kepler by citing their mystical origin. 
There exist, of course, types of metaphysical speculation which can 
be interpreted only psychologically or sociologically—wild theories 
which ignore science and make no pretence at rational argument. 
Such speculation scarcely deserves to be called thinking. 


METHOD 


Lazerowitz’ method is strongly influenced by his “meta-theory.”’ 
The following three specimens show clearly how it works. In ‘The 
Existence of Universals” it is argued that the dispute over abstract 
objects is neither factual nor semantic. If it were factual it would 
have been resolved long ago by empirical methods, and if it were 
semantic it would have been resolved by a careful examination of 
usage. The facts of usage are plain: an abstract word is not the name 
of a thing but a word that “‘is applicable to each of a number of 
things” (p. 97). Platonists convert abstract words into names. Their 
thesis that “‘universals are entities’ “‘hides the linguistic proposal to 
reclassify, formally, abstract words with proper names” (p. 101). The 
dispute arises as a result of a misunderstanding of the nature of this 
thesis. It is taken for an empirical theory when it is merely a linguistic 
innovation. 

In ‘‘Substratum” Lazerowitz writes: 


The illusion that things are unknowable in themselves has its source in a 
linguistic creation ... consisting of the change brought about in language 
by reducing general terms to the status of ‘‘mere adjectives,”’ that is to say, 
the change brought about by reclassifying general substantives as “‘complex 
adjectives” while retaining the subject-predicate form of a sentence.’ 


3 Italics his, p 
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Philosophers convert nouns into complex adjectives, which generates 
the pseudotheory that ordinary things are nothing but collections of 
sensible qualities. Since adjectives demand a subject, an unknowable X 
is invented to serve the purpose. The X is then construed as standing 
for a thing-in-itself. In the sentence ““The penny is round,” for example, 
“penny” denotes a perceivable object. When this sentence is rewritten 
according to the revised notation of the philosophers, “‘penny”’ is 
replaced by an ‘“‘X.” The sentence now has the form “The X which 
is penny-like is round.’ In place of a semantic expression as the 
grammatical subject, a purely syntactical one has been substituted. 
It is this substitution that creates the illusion of an unknowable 
substratum. 

In ‘“‘Appearance and Reality” (a paper not previously published) 
Lazerowitz examines the usage of F. H. Bradley. What Bradley has 
done, he maintains, is to reject one type of sentence in favor of another. 


In the changed language there is no place for sentences that state or implA 
the existence of things, but there is place for sentences, using general names 
of things, which declare the existence (or non-existence) of appearances. All 
sentences of the form “There are ¢’s (where the values of ¢ are substantives 
like ‘‘book,”’ “‘shoe,” and “‘cow’’) are academically shelved, while sentences 
of the form “‘There appear to be ¢’s” and equivalent forms of sentences, 
are retained (p. 224). 


The innovation is academic because it is semantically illogical. In 
order to speak of appearances one must. be able to speak of things, 
since ‘thing’? and ‘“‘appearance” are correlative expressions. ““Ap- 
pearance sentences” are useless unless they can be contrasted with 
“existence sentences.”’ Since the statement ‘Things are but appear- 
ances” embodies the illusion of a theory, what it probably signified 
to Bradley was that ““Things are meaningless and without worth” 
(p. 229). 

This approach to philosophical problems seems to me unsatisfactory : 
it fails to make the puzzles come to life. One has the feeling that 
Lazerowitz is dissecting corpses instead of diagnosing live patients. 
The effect is to make philosophical theories seem inert and irrelevant. 
The only concession Lazerowitz makes to the view that such theories 
have a rational content is an occasional observation that philosophers 
assimilate different types of expression by exaggerating the features 
they have in common. This suggests, at least, that philosophers are 
trying to understand how language actually works. To argue that 
Platonism is the offspring of a linguistic theory is to describe rather 
than to explain it. Historically Platonism was intended as an answer 
to certain questions: it was an attempt to explain, by means of a 
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theory of forms or essences, why things are what they are. It was 
also an explanation of the meaning of abstract words. The former 
question has gradually lost its significance owing to the rise of science; 
the latter is still disputed, especially in connection with logic and the 
foundation of mathematics. Lazerowitz disregards these disputes. There 
is nothing in his paper that enables one to understand why logicians 
such as Kurt Gédel see fit to maintain that ‘classes must be conceived 
as real objects ... The assumption of such objects is quite as legitimate 
as the assumption of physical bodies.’’* 


Lazerowitz’ position seems to me similar to R. Carnap’s, although 
it is not as explicitly stated. In his “Empiricism, Semantics and 
Ontology” (reprinted in Meaning and Necessity, supplement to the 
second edition) Carnap argues that the controversy over abstract 
objects is linguistic rather than theoretical. Whether to use abstract 
names in our language system is a practical question which calls for 
a decision rather than a theory as to ‘‘what there is.”’ Against this 
view it may be argued that the distinction between a notational 
question and one that is theoretical is not as sharp as Carnap and 
Lazerowitz seem to suppose. In one sense the question “Do electrons 
exist ?”’ is empirical, but in another it is notational and has to do 
with the choice of symbolism. 

Again, in ‘“‘Substratum,”’ Lazerowitz fails to take into account the 
different reasons for which the theory of an underlying substance was 
invented. The traditional puzzles concerning change and permanence, 
the Aristotelian distinction between form and matter, Kant’s distinction 
between phenomena and noumena, the distinction between the this 
and the what (as in Bradley’s Logic), the belief that one can know 
only the abstract structure of things rather than their qualities (as 
in Russell’s Analysis of Matter) are directly relevant to that theory, 
and without a thorough discussion of the problems raised by these 
distinctions the philosophical theory is bound to appear mysterious. 
In maintaining that those who subscribe to the notion of a substratum 
conceive of it as a bare X devoid of meaning, Lazerowitz is historically 
inaccurate. Aristotle’s primary matter can be understood analogically ; 
Locke’s external substance is a material cause existing in objective 
space; and in Kant’s writings there are sufficient hints to suggest 
that for him the noumenal world is an order of spiritual beings. 

In the attack on Bradley, Lazerowitz ignores the fact that Bradley’s 


4 Kurt Gédel, ‘‘Russell’s Mathematical Logic,”’ in The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell, ed. by P. A. Schilpp (Evanston, IIl., 1946), p. 137. 
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use of the word “‘appearance” is technical and abstract and has to 
be interpreted along with his other abstractions: ‘‘existence,” “‘reality,”’ 
and “relation.” By translating Bradley’s terminology into the concrete, 
Lazerowitz has no difficulty in exposing its incoherence. Readers of 
this essay (which in its way is one of the best in the book) ought to 
compare the degree of penetration into Bradley’s language that 
Lazerowitz achieves with his method with that achieved by R. G. Bos- 
anquet into the language of Spinoza in his short piece, ““Remarks 
on Spinoza’s Ethics.’”® 

I will conclude these criticisms with a brief examination of the paper 
“Logical Necessity,” which is the last one in the book and has not 
been previously published. Lazerowitz defines “‘logical necessity”’ as 
“the meaning of a sentence S$ in the ontological idiom, where S$ 
converts into a sentence about the use of expressions” (p. 276). The 
statement “A cat is an animal,” for example, since it is logically 
necessary, converts into the sentence “‘As a matter of linguistic usage 
the word ‘animal’ applies to whatever the word ‘cat’ applies.” “It 
is the case,’’ Lazerowitz says, ‘that what we know in understanding 
the first sentence is the same as what we know in knowing that what 
the second says is true”’ (p. 274). Although the second is not a translation 
of the first (since it is empirical while the first is a priori), it gives us, 
nevertheless, all the information that is contained in the first. 
Lazerowitz goes on to remark that “although ‘cat’ and ‘animal’ are 
not mentioned in the non-verbal sentence, they are not used there 
either” (p. 274, his italics). 

Suppose we let ‘“‘P” represent the a priori sentence, that is, the 
sentence formulated in the ontological idiom, and ‘‘Q” its conversion, 
that is, the empirical sentence about the use of words. Lazerowitz 
maintains that what we know in understanding P is the same as 
what we know in knowing that what Q says is true. This contention 
is, I think, false. In knowing the truth of Q one is knowing a fact 
about usage—the fact, namely, that in the language system EF, people 
apply the word ‘‘animal’’ to objects to which they apply the word 
“cat.”’ In understanding P, however, one is understanding an analytic 
relation between two concepts. Lazerowitz’ definition fails to 
explicate this relation. It fails because it exploits an ambiguity of 
phrases like “‘propositions about usage” and “‘sentences about the use 
of expressions.”” A proposition about usage can be either a rule of 
usage or a description of usage. Does Lazerowitz maintain that P 


3 Mind, LIV (1945), 264-271. 
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is a necessary proposition because it converts into a rule of usage 
or into a description of usage? Rules are not, of course, statements 
of fact; hence they are not either true or false, though statements 
about rules are true or false. Is Lazerowitz asserting, then, that P 
is logically necessary because it converts into a true statement about 
a rule, namely, that users of the language system E conform to that 
rule, or is he asserting that it converts into an empirical statement 
as to the way in which words are actually used in the language system 
FE? It seems to me he would have to assert the former. In observing 
people play chess, for example, one is observing rule-conforming 
behavior, and part of one’s understanding of what such people are 
doing consists in knowing this fact about them. But if Lazerowitz 
admits this, if he admits that statements like “A cat is an animal” 
are logically necessary by virtue of their conforming to rules of usage, 
he has to face the question whether such rules are arbitrary or 
in some sense necessary. And this seems to me the real issue that 
lies behind the question of logical necessity, the issue that divides 
the conventionalists from their opponents. Concerning most rules of 
usage one feels no difficulty in imagining them altered or discarded, 
but to suggest that /ogical rules are arbitrary or matters of convenience 
(as Carnap for example, does, in Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, 
p- 27) seems queer. The analogy, which is due, I believe, to Wittgen- 
stein, is this. One may alter the rules of any specific game one is 
playing, but can one alter the rules which define the very concept 
of a game? Can one discard the principles which seem to underly 
the very possibility of a calculus? If this question is illusory, it is 
up to conventionalists to show that it is. 

Lazerowitz, it should be noted, is explicating a concept, the concept 
of “logical necessity.”” On his own theory his explication should consist 
in a description of how that phrase is used. But it seems to me to be 
a linguistic innovation in Wisdom’s sense rather than a description. 

I have not discussed the following seven papers: ‘‘ Moore’s Method,” 
“The Positivistic Use of ‘Nonsense’,” “Strong and Weak Verification,” 
I and II, ‘“The Paradoxes of Motion,” ‘Negative Terms,’ and ‘‘Are 
Self-Contradictory Expressions Meaningless ?’’ All of these have been 
published before and are here reprinted without change. 


J. L. Cosrrz 
Wayne State University 
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HY is there being in general at all, and not rather nothing?” 
asks Heidegger at the beginning of his Introduction to Meta- 
physics. This is not merely a question, it is the question, the asking 
of which is identical with metaphysics, with philosophy, with the 
human essence (Dasein), aid with histor, And, first of all, what does 
it mean ? Being in general (us Sviende wm Genzen) signifies for Heidegger 
the totality of beings of whatever sort they may be. It denotes all 
that is, was, and wili be, the totality of the concrete. Now to ask 
why all of this is at ail is assuredly an odd question. If we should 
ask why any particular thing is, (he answer would be found in another 
particular thing. But now we pose the question about the totality 
of particular things, and by that very act of questioning them in their 
totality we put ourselves for the first time in a position to see what 
it is to be in general, what Being (das Sein) is. It is as though the 
questioning of being in geucral makes it swim before a background 
of absolute nothingness and thus serves to make evident the radically 
problematic character of Being. Further, our question is not precisely 
of such a sort as to receive, at the end, an “‘answer.” Ultimately, 
at the end, we shall still be questioning. The living through of such 
questioning in its most radical and authentic fashion is what man 
is in his most radical and authentic depths. 

There are, Heidegger says, questions concealed in the original 
question. And the first of these concerns the questioning itself: we 
are not asking a question about any particular being but about 
being in general; and so when we ask, “‘Why?’’ we must also ask, 
“Why the why?” (Warum das Warum?) Heidegger acknowledges that 
this might seem to be playing with words but insists that in fact 
it is not. For the questioning of being in general represents a primordial 
break with being, as though the questioner must rupture his ontic 
relations in order to pose the ontological question. The rupture with 
being is itself the ground of the questioning and is identical with man’s 
freedom. Heidegger here, as always, manifests a relentless effort to 
interpret what are ordinarily regarded as merely “‘psychological’’ or 


1 Martin Heidegger, Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik. Tibingen, Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1953. Pp. 157. 

Jean Wahl, Vers la fin de l’ontologie. Paris, Société d’édition d’enseignement 
supérieur, 1956. Pp. 257. 
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merely “‘subjective’’ phenomena as events within being itself. The most 
complete rupture with being is enacted in this most radical of all 
questions; and such an act is always a historical event. It is 
historical not in the sense that it is notable but in the sense that it 
itself constitutes the inner core of history. History is human, and the 
human is constituted by ontological questioning. By the act of dis- 
engaging himself from being, man puts himself at a sufficient distance 
to understand it and speak of it. Man, in this light, is the being which 
questions and understands Being. But his understanding of Being 
(Seinsversténdnis), although constitutive of his essence, can be ‘‘covered 
up” or “forgotten”; man can “‘fall out” of Being precisely by ceasing 
to question it. And this is, according to Heidegger, exactly what we 
have done. The history of Western thought from the pre-Socratics 
to the present is the history of the degradation of the human essence 
through a forgetfulness of Being to such an extent that Nietzsche, 
at its end, could say that Being is nothing but an empty sound, a mist. 
Being, like God, is dead. 

Heidegger is convinced that we have been living and thinking off 
an original experience of Being of the Greeks, particularly the pre- 
Socratics, and that what passes for philosophy today is, for the most 
part, a shallow intellectual analysis of concepts whose roots and 
interrelations have fallen into obscurity and meaninglessness. A major 
portion of this /ntroduction is therefore directed to uncovering the pre- 
Socratic origins of Western thinking, and, it must be admitted, 
Heidegger’s philosophical archaeology is perhaps its most questionable 
part. His results may be summarized as follows. The early Greeks 
experienced Being as physis, badly translated as natura and nature. 
Actually pysis meant arising, coming into the light and taking a 
stand here in the present. All of these aspects were somehow felt as 
one, and in a sense everything was physis, nature and history, men 
and gods alike. But seeds of confusion were present even in this initial 
comprehension of Being, and soon physis-Being changed into a concept 
of Being in opposition to one of its own original aspects. Being was 
then defined in contrast to “mere becoming,” ‘“‘mere appearance,” 
or as the product of “thought,” or, finally and worst of all, it was 
degraded below what ought to be (das Sollen), sinking in this inter- 
pretation to the level of mere fact, with value flying empty and 
triumphant above it. At each stage Being became more obscure until 
finally Nietzsche no longer knew what on earth the word meant. 

But it does mean something, according to Heidegger, and we can 
best find out what by recovering the original Greek understanding 
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both in order to understand what we are now doing and in order 
to overcome it. Thus at this end of Western thought we must recover 
and re-enact its beginnings. And the future of metaphysics lies in 
overcoming the dominance of the Greek pAysis, with its overemphasis 
upon the present and presence. Heidegger refers to some initial steps 
in this direction taken in his own Sein und Zeit where, we recall, his 
analysis showed the ingredience of past and future in the present; 
but he is evidently unsatisfied with these efforts and ends on a note 
of resolute despair. The uncovering of a more authentic horizon of 
Being cannot be forced; it is itself the work of time. But the gods 
have flown, and we must wait for their return. This is a bad time 
for waiting, he says; everything goes too fast. Meanwhile we can 
preserve the authenticity of the question by questioning again and 
again, waiting in the night in the resolute desire to know without 
illusion. 

The original question, then, about being in general led us to question 
the nature of our questioning and finally to the effort to render explicit 
the understanding of Being which has formed our thought. Man 
(Dasein) is himself this questioning, and a thinning out of the question 
measures the degradation of the human essence. History is the history 
of man, of what he is and what he has done as man; it can be most 


authentically understood as itself expressing a comprehension of Being. 
Philosophy is only artificially distinguished from poetry; the great 
philosophers are great poets, and vice versa. They are alike utterers 
of Being, and their utterance is the speech of Being itself. All other 
speech is mere chatter. Such are Heidegger’s views. 


Jean Wahl’s book describes itself as a “‘study”’ of Heidegger’s work. 
In truth it is seven-eighths paraphrase and gives every sign of being 
a stenographic report of some lectures delivered at the Sorbonne to 
students who could not read Heidegger in German. It is hardly a 
book in any other sense. For the most part Wahl contents himself 
with paraphrasing Heidegger and then, on occasion, “‘emitting a 
doubt.” The doubt is only rarely defended. It is somewhat discon- 
certing to read Wahl’s explications, on the whole sympathetic and 
accurate, only to find at the end a sentence or two to the effect that 
what he has been explicating probably dees not make any sense. Thus 
after entering into, Heidegger’s questioning of being in general and 
Being itself, we read that Wahl himself thinks that “Being” is meaning- 
less and that “‘being in general” probably does not make too much 
sense either. At the end he adds a postscript in which he congratulates 
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himself on discovering that a recent pamphlet of Heidegger prints 
the word “Being” and then crosses it out. Here Wahl detects a sign 
that Heidegger has at last seen through his own ontological project. 
One gathers that Wahl has already left ontology and prefers the 
ineffably concrete. Ontology, Wahl feels, is at its end and Heidegger 
senses it. Here the reviewer wishes to “‘emit a doubt.” 

Wahl’s most extended discussion appears in the middle of his book, 
where he takes issue with Heidegger’s reading of the pre-Socratic 
fragments. Heidegger finds a single experience of Being among the 
pre-Socratics and Greeks in general, and so he has little hesitation 
in using Parmenides, Heraclitus, Sophocles, and Pindar to cast light 
on one another. What is obscure in one can be clarified through 
another, for there was originally but a single philosophy variously 
expressed. Needless to say, some of these cross-interpretations appear 
perverse and forced according to our usual interpretations. If Parmen- 
ides says that Being and thought are the same, Heidegger finds that 
this does not preclude that they are also different, for how could 
they be the same if they were not also different? If Parmenides says 
that it is necessary to say and think that Being is, Heidegger interprets 
the necessity in question as human need (die Not), and it is not far 
from there to existential resolution (Ent-schlossenheit). He finds that 
Parmenides and Heraclitus really had the same philosophy. At this 
point in particular Wahl will not go along and musters a roll of 
scholars—Fraenkel, Gigon, Mme. de Vogel, and himself, among 
others—to prove that Parmenides and Heraclitus were indeed different. 
But at least one reader began to yawn over the entire question. At 
bottom, what have we but a handful of ambiguous fragments, and 
so long as an interpretation is not demonstrably incorrect, the most 
interesting philosophical interpretation should win the day. I found 
Heidegger’s myth of pre-Socratic thought vastly more suggestive than 
our standard interpretations, even where they seemed most forced. 
In any case, it seems difficult to demonstrate the ‘‘correctness” of any 
interpretation which does not merely repeat the words of the fragments 
themselves.” 


2 After writing the above, it has come to my attention that M. Wahl has 
himself digested his book into an article for the Revue de métaphysique et de morale, 
Avril-Juin, 1956, no. 2., pp. 113-130, under the title, L’‘Introduction a la 
métaphysique’” de M. Heidegger. This article contains all of Wahl’s critique of 
Heidegger’s book in much the same phraseology. The reader who is interested 
in the critique rather than the paraphrase would do well to consult the article 
rather than the book. 
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To return to Heidegger, an unpleasant matter must now be men- 
tioned. As I have indicated above, Heidegger leaves us in no doubt 
about the importance which should be attached to the questioning 
of Being. The questioning springs from and constitutes history, and 
so, accompanying his analysis, we find running references to historical 
events always interpreted ‘‘ontologically.”” If the perversion of the 
understanding of Being is the degradation of the human essence, we 
may expect to see signs of degradation around us, the manifestation 
of a general paralysis (Ent-machtung) of the spirit. Heidegger lists the 
signs: the gods have flown, the earth itself has been despoiled, men 
have been collected into masses, and mediocrity has risen into dom- 
inance. The spirit is impotent since it has closed itself off from the 
powers of Being; its own spiritual powers derive from its openness 
to Being. Power (Macht) occupies a conspicuous and unsettling place 
in Heidegger’s thought. Are there any hopeful signs? None are to 
be seen in either America or Russia which are, “‘metaphysically 
considered,” identical (pp. 24-29). Germany, however, is the meta- 
physical people, at once the most surrounded and imperiled, and its 
destiny is in its hour of need to open up Being again and by its resolution 
to initiate a recovery of the human essence, first in Germany, then in 
Europe, and finally in the world. These lectures were originally deliv- 
ered in 1935, and so the reader may ask himself who is renewing 
the human spirit in Germany? The author gives us his answer by 
not too devious a route. It is not der Fiihrer but evidently Heidegger 
himself, whose own book, Sein und Zeit, he says, for the first time 
in the history of philosophy explicitly posed the question of the meaning 
of Being (p. 64). At this place Jean Wahl strikes a refreshing note, 
saying merely, “Possibly he exaggerates.” Heidegger mentions 
National Socialism, which he esteems in its “‘inner truth and greatness” 
but whose philosophy merely fishes in the troubled waters of degraded 
‘concepts like value (p. 152). (In the recently written preface to the 
work, Heidegger cryptically observes that “‘what was then said no 
longer speaks.”’ He does not say he no longer wishes to say it.) The 
present work was published by Heidegger in 1953; has he learned 
nothing since the time of his embarrassing rectoral address? But his 
genuine accomplishment is distinguishable from these deplorable 
political and personal notions. 

And, to return to a more profitable topic, what is his accomplish- 
ment? To speak only of the Introduction, Heidegger has, in my opinion, ~ 
posed the question of Being on a more radical level than has any 
philosopher since Hegel. Heidegger has opened up the question of 
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being in general, what it is to be, and what the questioning itself 
implies, to such a degree that none of our previous answers seem 
quite satisfactory. Heidegger is also aware that his own solutions are 
not satisfactory. But the renewal of authentic metaphysics in a scientific 
age is in itself an extraordinary achievement. It may also be time to 
say a word in favor of his style. The truth is that in spite of his much- 
rumored “obscurity,” his style is for the most part clear, powerful, 
expressive, and suggestive in a way that no translation can hope to 
show. Heidegger is not “clear,” of course, if we approach his work 
with criteria of clarity derived from perspectives which it is his precise 
purpose to question. But the same is true of his critics, who are muddy 
and ambiguous on the questions Heidegger poses. Philosophy is con- 
cerned with extraordinary things, says Heidegger, and must speak 
in extraordinary ways. But he is not so extraordinary as to be un- 
intelligible. This reviewer finds Heidegger no more obscure than his 
subject matter warrants. 

Jean Wahl remarks at the end of his book that Heidegger’s Jntro- 
duction is an exercise, but an exercise which must be ranked not far 
from some other exercises, the Parmenides and the Cratylus of Plato. 
I am not sure that any of these works are usefully considered as 
exercises, but I would agree with Wahl that Heidegger’s Jntroduction 


ranks among the very most searching and provocative works in philos- 
ophy. 


WILuiAM EARLE 
Northwestern University 


ON “SEEING AS” 


NoeL FLemina, in his paper “Recognizing and Seeing As,’’! 
M tries to show “that a ... necessary condition of recognizing 
x as y by sight is seeing x as y”’ (p. 161). He does not succeed; he could 
not, for it is not. 

1. Consider a case in which one might use an expression of the 
form “recognize x as y”: A is a contestant on a quiz program. The 
quiz master tells A that he will hold up a number of flowers, one at 
a time; to win the prize A must tell what each flower is, put the correct 
name to each. The first flower the quiz master holds up is small, 
purplish, and has five petals. Without hesitating, A says, “A violet.” 
The second is a delicate, pinkish-white flower. A is silent for a few 
moments and then says, ‘“‘White wood sorrel.’ A is awarded the prize. 
Later, in recounting his experience, A says, “‘I immediately recognized 
the first flower as a violet; the second one caused me some difficulty. 
I looked at it carefully and then finally recognized it as white wood 
sorrel.’ A did not see the first flower as a violet, nor the second as 
white wood sorrel even though he recognized the first as a violet 
and the second as white wood sorrel. Hence Fleming is mistaken 
in saying that whenever one recognizes x as » by sight one sees x as ». 

2. Why does Fleming say that if A recognized the first flower as 
a violet, A must have seen the first flower as a violet? He appears 
to reason as follows: It will not do “‘to restrict seeing as to cases where 
something visually ambiguous is involved”’ (p. 175), for whatever can 
be seen can be seen as something (pp. 168, 175), and it is not the 
case that whatever is seen is visually ambiguous. If one recognizes 
x as y by sight, one sees x. One can see x as y. Therefore, in recognizing 
x as y, one sees x as 7. 

But this is a confusion. It is true that visual ambiguity is too stringent 
a condition for seeing one thing as another, for it is true that (x) 
(qx) (« can be seen D x can be seen as y) and it is not true that (x) 
(x can be seen D x is visually ambiguous). One can see a two- 
dimensional configuration as a three-dimensional object; one can see 
a three-dimensional object as a two-dimensional blotch of color. It 
is also true that (x) (») (A recognizes x as y by sight D A sees x). But 
it is not true that (x) (y) (x can be seen D x can be seen as y). Neither 
is it true that (x) () (A recognizes x as y D A sees x as y). 


1 Philosophical Review, LXVI (1957), 161-179. 
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Fleming apparently supposes that the possible values for y in the 
propositional function (x) (x can be seen D x can be seen as y) are 
coextensive with the values of x, that the range of » is identical with 
the range of x. This is not so, for x and y are not on a par; seeing x 
as y is, as it were, a variation on the theme of seeing x. Fleming says: 
“It must make sense to say of us that we see x as y even though » 
is what x is” (p. 175). But why must it make sense ? 

Consider some cases in which A might see something as something: 
(a) the case Fleming rightly takes to be a paradigm of seeing something 
as something, Wittgenstein’s duck-rabbit (p. 161)—A can see the 
“trick figure” as a duck or as a rabbit; (b) Braque’s cubistic painting 
“The Man with a Guitar’’—A can see the configuration of lines on 
the canvas as the figure of a man; (c) an ink blot—A can see the 
ink blot as the head of a dragon. In each case there is, as it were, a 
theme—seeing the trick figure, seeing the configuration of lines on 
the canvas, seeing the ink blot—and a variation—seeing the trick 
figure as a duck or as a rabbit, the configuration of lines on the canvas 
as the form of a man, the ink blot as the head of a dragon. (To talk 
of seeing x as y as involving a theme and a variation is not an analysis 
of the concept of seeing as; it is an analogy, but the analogy should 
suffice for the present.) 

Fleming might reply that when A recognized the first flower held 
up by the quiz master as a violet there was a theme (seeing the flower), 
and a variation (seeing the flower as a violet). But that is not the case. 

3. Why do we not say that A saw the first flower as a violet ? Because 
A’s seeing the flower as a violet is not related to A’s seeing the flower 
in the way that, for example, A’s seeing the trick figure as a duck 
is related to A’s seeing the trick figure. That the relationship is different 
in the two cases is indicated by the following facts about them: (a) the 
first thing held up by the quiz master for A to look at was clearly 
a flower and clearly an instance of the genus “‘violet”; the trick figure 
is not clearly an animal (or a picture of an animal), and it is not 
clearly an instance of the genus “duck” (or of the genus “‘picture 
of a duck’’). (b) A knew that the thing the quiz master held up was 
a flower; the question was, What species? A might have known that 
the figure was a trick figure, but the question was not, What species ? 
These facts about the two cases point to the reason why we do not 
say that when A recognized the first flower as a violet he saw the 
first flower as a violet. 

There is an important difference between the three cases where A 
saw something as something and the case where A recognized the flower 
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as a violet, a difference with respect to what can be truly stated 
about what A saw in each case. When A saw the trick figure as a duck 
(or as a picture of a duck), one can say, and say truly, that a particular 
trick figure was seen by A; one cannot say truly that a particular 
duck (or picture of a duck) was seen by A. When A saw the con- 
figuration of lines on the Braque canvas as the form of a man one.can 
say truly that a particular configuration of lines was seen by A, not 
that a particular form of a man was seen by A. When A saw the 
ink blot as the head of a dragon, one can say truly that a particular 
ink blot was seen by A, not that a particular head of a dragon was 
seen by A. But when A recognized the first flower held up by the 
quiz master as a violet, one can say truly both that a particular 
flower was seen by A and that a particular violet was seen by 4; 
there was a flower to be seen and that flower was in fact a violet.” 
Asking what can be truly stated about what A saw is a test for 
telling what, in each case, counts as theme and what as variation. 
That which can be truly said to have been seen by A (the value 
for x) is the theme; that which cannot be truly said to have been 
seen by A (the value for y) is the variation. When A recognized the 
first flower as a violet there were two themes—seeing the flower, seeing 
a violet; there was no variation. A variation could be introduced. 
A could have seen the flower as a two-dimensional blotch of color 
(he could not have seen it as a three-dimensional object: to see a 
flower is to see a three-dimensional object—the theme); or A could 
have seen the flower as a violet if something or someone had come 
between A and the flower, for example, a considerable distance, a 
London fog, or someone who had for many months pressed the flower 
between the covers of a book. Seeing as is “‘restricted’’ to cases where 
there are visual alternatives that are related as is a theme to its 
variation. 


4. Perhaps another reason why Fleming fails to realize that seeing 
as is “‘restricted”’ to cases where there are visual alternatives that 
are related as is a theme to its variation is that he confuses seeing as 
(which, like recognizing as, has to do with what Gilbert Ryle would 


2 One might avoid noting these differences between the cases where A saw 
something as something and the case where A recognized the flower as a violet 
by talking in the active voice. Thus one might say that it can be truly said 
both that A saw the trick figure and that A saw a duck (or a picture of a 
duck) and that it can be truly said both that A saw the flower and that A 
saw a violet. But the difference cannot be avoided if one talks in the passive 
voice. 
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call “‘achievements”’) with some other concepts, for example, viewing 
as, looking on, imagining that (which have to do with possibility 
of action in connection with a thing). What he says in connection 
with the following three cases indicates some such confusion. 

a) Fleming imagines that he is the subject in an experiment: 

The experimenter uses small, distinctively framed canvases, painted in very 
light abstract colors... The experimenter might ... wonder whether I saw 
these as paintings or as rectangular objects with distinctive edges. .. . I could 
tell the experimenter what I saw the paintings as: paintings—that is, colors 
and patterns—or framed objects. .. . If I say that I saw them as paintings and 
yet am unable to point out the similarities in color and pattern from one to 
the next ... I may in the end have to admit that I was wrong to say that 
I saw them in that way [pp. 162-163]. 

He seems, here, to be confusing seeing as with viewing as: that Fleming 
is able, on seeing the paintings, to point out the similarities of color 
and pattern indicates that he viewed them as paintings; it does not 
indicate that he saw them as paintings. 

b) Fleming says: 

If I were told tearfully by a girl that I never really looked at her because 
I was never able to describe her clothes, I might say: ‘But look here: I see 
you as a girl, and not as a silly clothes mannequin.’ I am not claiming that 
the “‘seeing as” idiom is common in such circumstances, but only that it 
might be useful and logically appropriate [p. 166]. 

This use of ‘seeing as’”’ sounds very odd; it would sound more natural 
for Fleming to say to the tearful girl: “I look on you as [or think 
of you as] a girl, and not as a silly clothes mannequin.”’ That he thinks 
that “‘the ‘seeing as’ idiom... might be useful and logically appropriate” 
here suggests that he is confusing seeing as with looking on. 

c) Fleming imagines that he is at a masquerade party. He notices 
that the person dressed as Mephistopheles has a limp, and he says 
to himself ‘Aha, that’s old Jones ... nobody else has a limp like that.” 
Perhaps afterward I learn to my amazement that Mephistopheles was not 
Jones after all but someone with a limp much like Jones’s; and we might 
describe my mistake by saying that all evening long I saw Mephistopheles as 
Jones [p. 176]. 

Surely it would be more felicitous to describe Fleming’s mistake by 
saying that all evening long he imagined (or thought, or ages 
that Mephistopheles was Jones. 

Had Fleming delineated the concept of seeing as he might have 
realized that it cannot be true to say that “recognizing x as y ... entails 


seeing x as y”’ (p. 174). 
Wellesley College 


Incrip H. STADLER 


THE CONFIRMATION OF HYPOTHESES 


T 1s commonly said in philosophical discussions of scientific method 
I that while a scientific hypothesis of some generality or abstractness 
can be disconfirmed or eliminated,! it can be confirmed only in the 
sense in which evidence may fend to confirm or partially confirm hypoth- 
eses;? it can never be confirmed in the sense of “confirm”? which 
is contrasted with “‘partially confirmed” and which is tantamount 
to “conclusively established” in the nonphilosopher’s mind.* The 
reasoning behind the above contention goes something like this (with 
some added elaborations and complications that need not concern 
us here) : 

In testing a hypothesis in science what we must first do is to deduce 
observable consequences (let these be designated by the letter “C’’) 
from the hypothesis (“‘H/”’). In short, we demonstrate that if H then C. 
But (it is argued) this very implication, if H then C, provides us with 
the scheme of our test, and it alone does, because in no other way can 
our hypothesis be connected with observations, as it must be 
if it is to be scientifically tested. ‘The scheme of the test in question 
is therefore a conditional syllogism, whose one premise is if H then C 


and whose other premise is C or not-C, depending on whether C is 


1 Cf. Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method (New York, 1934), p. 250, ““The function of experiment, as we shall 
see, is eliminative’’; p. 259, “‘Proceeding as we did with the canons of agree- 
ment, we may, in accordance with the principle of tollendo ponens, be able 
to eliminate all but one alternative.” 

2 Ibid., p. 394, ““The verification of theories is only approximate”; Irving 
Copi, Introduction to Logic (New York, 1953), p. 437, ““The most protracted 
and careful uses of Mill’s Methods of experimental inquiry do not demonstrate 
the laws to which they lead as being certain, but only tend to confirm. them 
as being highly probable.”’ Italics mine. 

3 Thus, Copi, of. cit., p. 437, ““Even a hypothesis which fits all the available 
facts is not thereby established conclusively ... but only with probability.” 
But nonphilosophers (i.e., persons who are not philosophizing) say indifferently 
that a hypothesis is completely confirmed (as opposed to partially confirmed) 
or that it is conclusively established; and when they do they do not mean 
that the hypothesis is made probable; they mean that what it asserts is certain. 
For instance, nonphilosophers will find nothing amiss in a dialogue like the 
following: ‘‘Is it certain, then, that there is life on Mars?’ ‘Yes, its existence 
has been conclusively established.’’ ‘‘You are joking.” “No. It has been 
confirmed by spectrographs that the green spots on Mars are lichen.” 
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observed or not-C. Since we are entitled by the rules of formal logic 
to deny H, given if H then C and not-C, we can disconfirm or eliminate 
H.* But we are not in the above scheme of argument entitled to 
affirm H upon affirming C. Therefore the occurrence of C cannot con- 
clusively establish or confirm (as opposed to “partially confirm”) H; 
at most it can only partially confirm H.° But since the present scheme 
holds for the testing of all scientific hypotheses, it follows that a 
scientific hypothesis can be eliminated or partially confirmed; but 
no scientific hypothesis can be completely confirmed (conclusively 
established). Q.E.D.°® 

Now when the testing of scientific hypotheses is viewed in the 
preceding manner it does indeed seem that scientific hypotheses cannot 
be conclusively established (‘‘confirmed’’ as opposed to “partially 
confirmed,” “made certain’”’ as opposed to ‘“‘made probable’’). They 
can only be eliminated or at most (and this is a very shaky ‘“‘most,”’ 
involving many well-known difficulties) be partially confirmed or 
“‘made probable.” But plainly the doctrine proposed is false; and what 
is more, it is incredible that anyone writing on science should propose 
it. For what such a person should know (since practically everyone 
else does) is that scientists all the time conclusively establish (“‘confirm” 
as opposed to “partially confirm”) hypotheses. For instance, the 
hypothesis that atoms could be split was conclusively established 
several decades ago. It has been conclusively established that infantile 
paralysis is virus-produced. It has been conclusively established that 
insects do become immune to DDT. And so on and so on. In the face 
of these and other complete confirmations of scientific hypotheses, 


4 But even elimination vanishes under the present analysis; for it is argued 
that no hypothesis is tested in isolation; instead, we must conceive the scheme 
of testing as follows: If H and K (general body of knowledge) then C; not-C; 
therefore, either not-H or not-K (cf. Cohen and Nagel, op. cit., p. 220; Copi, 
op. cit., p. 420). 

5 It is sometimes argued that if we have hypotheses 1, 2, 3, 4 and C follows 
from 1 and not-C from the others, then C eliminates 2, 3, and 4, and thereby 
partially confirms 1. And sometimes it is argued that if C is a fair sample 
it partially confirms H; or that C confirms H with the probability such-and- 
such, depending on relative frequencies (this will obviously not do if H is 
an abstract or general hypothesis). What remains always obscure, however, 
is how we proceed from “‘if H then C” to “‘C, therefore 'H is partially con- 
firmed.’’ The only answer seems to be, really, that common sense simply 
forces the philosopher to make the jump. 

® In substance, the above argument will be found underlying typical 
textbook analyses of scientific method, though never perhaps stated quite 
so baldly (cf. Cohen and Nagel, op. cit., pp. 265, 271; also p. 220). 
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it is surely a form of lunacy to maintain that scientific hypotheses 
cannot be conclusively established but only eliminated or partially 
confirmed. And in the face of the conclusiveness of these and other 
confirmations it is just as silly to maintain that these have not really 
been confirmations at all but only partial confirmations; or that when 
we say “‘confirm” in such instances we mean merely “‘made more 
probable” or some such thing. 

What is the source of our philosophical error here? And what can 
be done or needs to be done philosophically in order to correct the 
error? It is to these two questions that the remainder of the paper 
is directed. 

Now with the first contention made, that in testing hypotheses in 
science what we must first do is to deduce observable consequences, 
I shall find no fault. It is my impression that scientists very often 
do go about testing a hypothesis by first deducing observable con- 
sequences from it. And for all I know or care this may always be a 
necessary procedure to follow. Furthermore, it seems true enough that 
where it is necessary to deduce observable consequences in order to 
test a hypothesis, those consequences must be intimately connected 
with the testing and hence with the confirmation and disconfirmation 
of the hypothesis. But where then does the misstep occur which 
produces the erroneous conclusion that we cannot confirm (as opposed 
to “partially confirm’’) scientific hypotheses ? 

The misstep occurs in the contention that “the very implication, 
if H then C, provides us with the scheme of our test, and it alone 
does, because in no other way can the hypothesis be connected with 
observations.”’ From beginning to end, I want to argue, this contention 
is wrong, in spite of its look of cut-and-dried science and plain truth. 
My thesis is as follows: though we do deduce observable consequences 
from hypotheses, arguing if H then C, (1) these implications (or 
sometimes conditionals) do not provide us with the scheme of our 
test of a scientific hypothesis; and (2) it is false that in no other way 
can hypotheses be connected with observations. 

The assertion (1) above needs no more proof than to point out 
that actual tests of scientific hypotheses produce not just eliminations 
or disconfirmations but confirmations (as opposed to “partial con- 
firmations’’). 

The statement (2) above can be proved by providing ‘“‘other ways” 
by which hypotheses can (and are) connected with, observations. This 
I shall now proceed to do, first, however, entering the reminder that 
we are here discussing the scheme involved in testing a hypothesis and 
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not in setting up the test. Thus it may be necessary in order to set up 
such a test first to deduce observable consequences from the hypothesis. 
But whether it is necessary or not, we are supposing that this step 
has already been taken. We are now at the point of making observations 
in order to test the hypothesis. And it is with respect to this step 
that I deny that there is no other way, except an if H then C prop- 
osition, to connect a hypothesis with observations. 

In what follows I shall describe two ways of connecting hypotheses 
with observations which do not incorporate the scheme “if H then C, 
C or not-C, therefore H or not-H” and which permit hypotheses to 
be confirmed. It is my impression that, as a matter of fact, these 
two ways are the ways generally employed in science for connecting 
hypotheses with deduced observations at the stage of testing. But 
I shall not press the point. The important thing, it seems to me, is 
to break the strangle hold that the scheme “if H then C, C or not-C, 
therefore H or not-H” has upon our philosophical reflections on 
science; and this can be done simply by showing it to be false that 
in no other way can hypotheses be connected with observations. 

The first way I have in mind might be called ‘‘the candidate 
scheme.’ Consider the candidate for a driver’s license. We do not 
handle the actual test of this candidate according to the scheme 
“If he is to be given a license he must be qualified; if he is qualified, 
he must know x, y, z.”” Granted, we may prepare our test on the 
basis of some such deduction. But obviously we cannot test the can- 
didate according to the preceding scheme, for if we did we should 
never be entitled to give him his driver’s license; we would always 
be confronted with the invalidity of passing from Jf p then gq, and 
q, to p. What we do instead is to treat the deduced consequences, 
knowledge of x, », z, as criteria which, if met, entitle the candidate 
to a driver’s license. In short, having deduced knowledge of x, y, z, 
we detach these items from the deduction and give them a new status— 
the status, not of conclusions, but of criteria of qualification. 

Now it seems to me that this is precisely the way scientists handle 
the testing of certain sorts of hypotheses, in particular hypotheses 
which are nondefinitional in character, for example, “Yellow fever 
is carried by the mosquito alone.” They first, no doubt, posit or 
deduce observable consequences from the hypothesis to be tested. 
Thus, from “Yellow fever is carried by the mosquito alone’ they 
may posit or deduce that if some mosquitoes which have fed on 
yellow-fever patients are liberated in a room and if a nonimmune 
person enters the room and is bitten by the mosquitoes, then he will 
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come down with yellow fever in four or five days, whereas if some 
nonimmune persons are placed in a room free of mosquitoes and 
mosquito-proofed, then they will not'come down with yellow fever. 
But scientists do not retain the scheme of this postulation or deduction, 
that is, if such-and-such, then so-and-so, in their actual testing. Rather, 
they now treat the consequences, divorced from the hypothesis from 
which they were derived or posited, as a set of criteria which, if met, 
establish for the hypothesis the title ‘‘confirmed”’ (as it were, its driver’s 
license) or which, if not met, get it the title “unconfirmed” or “‘dis- 
confirmed.”’ Nor is the rationale of this scheme difficult to perceive. 
Each particular science has its conventions of what constitutes adequate 
and conclusive experiment. Now a scientist does not merely deduce 
or posit consequences from a hypothesis; he attempts to deduce or 
posit such consequences as would conform to the conventions of an 
adequate or conclusive experiment in that science. If he is able to 
do this, then he need only detach C from if H then C in order to have 
criteria of qualification which if met conclusively establish H (‘‘con- 
firm H” as opposed to “partially confirm H”’). 

The second way I have in mind might be called ‘‘the translator’s 
scheme.” Consider the case of someone who says, “‘La porte est 
fermée.”” We are asked if this proposition is true or false. We say 
we do not know, but then we also cannot understand it—what does 
it mean? We are told, ‘““The door is shut.’’ Given the translation 
we can, of course, determine whether the proposition is true or false. 
For what is said, it turns out, is something itself observable. 

Now certain hypotheses in science, and in particular those involving 
definitions, models, and mathematical formulas, might be construed 
as very elaborate ways of speaking which, when translated, turn out 
to be descriptions of observations or observables. Of course such 
hypotheses, when translated, do not say anything so simple and 
particular as ““The door is closed.”” Copernicus’ hypothesis, for instance, 
says (when translated) not only that certain planets will be visible 
in such-and-such regions of the skies at such-and-such times, and that 
they will have such-and-such apparent sizes, but that an apparent 
shift in the position of the stars will occur at such-and-such times and 
intervals. Suppose then that the Ptolemaic and Copernican hypotheses 
say much the same things, except for the apparent shift of stars. 
Astronomers might then decide to ignore all else that these hypotheses 
say and to. treat them, in effect, as saying just that an apparent shift 
in the position of the stars occurs and that it does not. “It all boils 
down to this,” they might tell us. ‘Copernicus’ hypothesis says there 
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is an apparent shift in the position of the stars; Ptolemy’s, that there 
is not.” If then such a shift is observed, Copernicus’ hypothesis is as 
conclusively established (‘‘confirmed”’ as opposed to “partially con-- 
firmed’’) as is “‘La porte est fermée” when we look and see that the 
door is shut. 


Joun O. NELSON 


University of Colorado 
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REPLY TO A NOTE ON THE LIAR PARADOX 


N A Note on the Liar Paradox! Mr. Keith S. Donnellan has objected 

to an argument of mine? which is essentially. Professor A. P. 
Ushenko’s argument® against a Type solution to the Liar Paradox. 
If valid, this argument applies equally against a solution in terms 
of language levels,‘ since it attacks the supposition that the paradoxical 
sentence is meaningless. 

The argument can be stated briefly as follows: 

Let “f” mean “‘written within the rectangle of Figure 1.” 
Let ““T”’ mean “belongs to the class of true sentences.” 


’ Let ‘‘a’’ designate the expression written within the rectangle of 
Figure 1. 


No true proposition is written 
within the rectangle of Figure 1. 


Figure 1 


(1) fa 
(2) ~ (qf) - .~ (p = a)] 

(3) = (p) (f 9 ~ Tp) 

Assume that a does not belong to the class of meaningful sentences. 


It follows that ~ Ta, and hence: 
(4) (p =a. I~ 


(5) (p) . (fp 9. p = a) [from (2)] 
(6) (p) . (fp ~ Tp) [from (4) and (5)] 
(7) Ta {from (6) and (3)] 


which contradicts the assumption that a is meaningless. 


1 Philosophical Review, LXVI (1957), 394-397- 

2 Philosophical Review, LXV (1956), 542-547. 

3 The Problems of Logic, (Princeton, 1941), p. 78-80; and Mind, LXIV 
(1955), 543- 

4 I shall subsequently use the expression ‘“‘Type theory”’ in general reference 
to both the theory of Types and the theory of language levels. 
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In what follows it will be convenient to make the usual distinction 
between type and token,® as applied to words and sentences and more 
generally to expressions. We are concerned, for instance, with a 
particular occasion of the use of a certain sentence within a certain 
rectangle: the sentence itself I shall call a “sentence type’ and an 
occasion of its use a “sentence token”’ of that type. Stated in these 
terms Donnellan’s objection to my argument is that advocates of 
Type theory claim only that the sentence token within the rectangle 
is meaningless, not that other sentence tokens of that type are meaning- 
less. In that case, if on the one hand “a” designated any sentence 
token of that type my argument would not refute the solution offered 
by Type theory, but if on the other hand “‘a’’ designated the sentence 
token within the rectangle my argument would be invalid. I shall 
argue, however, that advocates of Type theory, and indeed any who 
seek to solve the paradox in terms of the meaninglessness of the para- 
doxical sentence, are logically bound to claim that the sentence éype 
is meaningless. 

When Donnellan contrasts the meaning of a particular sentence 
token with the meaning of that sentence on any occasion of its use, 
he is evidently presupposing some restriction upon the range of possible 
occasions of its use, for a given set of marks or sounds could be used 
to mean anything whatsoever. The common-sense basis for such 
a restriction is that each constituent word (or symbol) of the sentence 
is assumed to possess its usual meaning or reference, or at least some 
meaning or reference analogous to the usual one. At this point we 
might well consider an objection to my argument which is not in 
fact Donnellan’s objection though it could easily be confused with his. 
According to the distinction of Types or language levels, it might 
be alleged, a cannot be a value of f in premise (3) of the argument; 
but a is a value of p in (4) and (5), and consequently in (6). Hence (6) 
does not mean the same as the expression for a in (3), and step (7) 
of the argument therefore breaks down. This objection, like Don- 
nellan’s, depends upon distinguishing between the meanings of two 
sentence tokens of the same type, in fact the same two sentence tokens, 
namely those occurring in premise (3) and at step (6) of the argument. 
(It is likewise presupposed, of course, that the range of meanings 


5 To avoid confusion I use a capital T for the other meaning of “type.” 

® On examining the circumstances of my application of the word “‘token,” 
it appears that more than one instance is in each case conceivable, so that 
my use of the word is not strictly correct. But the distinction from type is clear 
enough, and the argument is in no way affected. 
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for the sentence type is restricted by the meanings and references 
of the constituent words.) But unlike Donnellan’s objection, a 
definite reason is cited to explain how the difference in meaning 
between the two sentence tokens is conceivable; namely, that their 
meanings are concluded to be different because the meanings of a pair 
of corresponding symbol tokens (of the same type “‘p’’) are claimed 
to be different (though analogous). 

Now this objection in fact fails through irrelevancy, for the Type 
or language distinction implies that both of the distinguished sentence 
tokens are meaningful, whereas in the context of my argument it is 
claimed by Type theory that the expression for a in premise (3) is 
meaningless. Moreover, it is also implied by Type theory that the 
meaninglessness of a in (3) arises just because its reflexiveness is 
retained; that is, just because f, in (3), retains its usual range, including 
a itself as one of its values. In general, the conclusion that a sentence 
is meaningless arises from the attempt (shown to be abortive by, 
for example, the production of a logical paradox) to construct a 
meaning for it on the basis that the constituent words are assigned 
their usual meanings and references. Consequently, if a certain sentence 
token is allowed to be meaningful in the ordinary way, namely, on 
the basis that the constituent words have their usual meanings and 
references, it becomes impossible to explain how another sentence 
token of that type could fail to be meaningful, for we already know 
that the attempt to construct a meaning on the basis that the constituent 
words have their usual meanings and references, is successful. This 
brings us to Donnellan’s objection. In distinguishing the two sentence 
tokens in respect of their meaning he seems to be supposing that 
the distinction between the meaninglessness of one sentence token 
and the meaningfulness of another sentence token of the same type 
is the same or very like the distinction between Types or languages, 
and to be taking this as a justification for his own distinction. But 
here he overlooks three vital points: (1) that the Type distinction 
is between two meaning ful sentence tokens; (2) that the Type distinction 
contains a clear explanation of the difference between the respective 
ways in which the two sentence tokens mean; (3) that by implication 
his own distinction between the meaninglessness and the meaning- 
fulness respectively of the two sentence tokens prohibits such an 
explanation and so makes the distinction itself inconceivable. 

This conclusion, that Donnellan’s distinction cannot apply in the 
context of the argument, is made the more imperative as soon as we 
try to determine whether the relevant reflexive paradox is in fact 
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a paradox about a certain sentence token or a paradox about a 
certain sentence type. The device of enclosing a certain sentence 
token in a rectangle does indeed single out a certain sentence token 
from others of its type, suggesting that the paradox concerns just that 
token. But this device also serves to ensure that the corresponding 
sentence (ype possesses a certain property uniquely. If one of its tokens 
is in the rectangle, the type is written or expressed in the rectangle. 
Let s be a variable for sentence types. To say that s is written or 
expressed within the rectangle of Figure 1 is to say that some token 
of the type s zs within the rectangle of Figure 1; that is, 

(qx) (x is a token of type s. x is within the rectangle of Figure 1) 
This clearly assigns to s a definite property, which I shall call “‘f,” 
and this property does not involve the perhaps mysterious conception 
of expressing. “‘fs’ means simply that s has some token within the 
rectangle. Next, if the argument is to be conducted informally, let 
“a” designate the sentence type 

No sentence type having f is a true proposition, 
and if the argument is to be conducted formally, let “‘a’’ designate 
the sentence type 

(s) . (fs D ~ Ts). 

We now suppose that a and nothing else is written within the rectangle 
of Figure 1. This ensures that the sentence type a and only the sentence 
type a possesses the property f. As a matter of fact it does not in the 
least matter what the property f is, so long as it is a property which 
can belong to any one sentence type and only to it. Having ensured 
by the device of the rectangle that there is at least one such property, 
we can dismiss the whole business of the rectangle as in other respects 
irrelevant; that is, the suggestion that only a sentence token is involved 
has nothing to do with the case. We are now in a position to construct 
the property f uniquely for the sentence {ype a, and thus to state 
as known premises: 
(1) fa that is, a and only a has the 
(2) ~ (gs) ~ (s = property f. 
By the definition of ‘‘a’’ we naturally also have 
(3) a = (s). (fs J ~ Ts) 
These are Ushenko’s three premises. But now we have made sure 
that they hold even though “a” designates throughout a sentence 


type. The ordinary arguments of the paradox follow at once on the 
assumption that @ is meaningful in the straightforward way, so a 
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solution in terms of the meaninglessness of a is logically bound to 
maintain that the sentence (ype a is meaningless, and is irrelevant 
if it claims only that some sentence token of the type a is meaningless. 
No doubt there are paradoxes concerning sentence tokens, but since 
this one clearly concerns a type it calls for no departure from the 
normal use of a token, namely, to express its type. Therefore to 
hold, in the present circumstances, that some tokens of the type a 
are meaningful although the type a itself must be held to be meaning- 
less, is not only irrelevant but destructive of the means of communica- 
tion. If these conclusions are correct, Donnellan’s criticism is invalid, 
and Ushenko’s argument effectively reduces the assumption that a 
is meaningless to absurdity. It therefore seems that a solution in terms 
of Types or language levels is after all ruled out, and the only alter- 
native seems to be that the paradoxical sentence expresses not no 
proposition but at least two propositions ambiguously; that is, that it 
has meaning but not in the straightforward way which results in 
paradox. This accords with the analysis given in the final paragraph 
of my previous paper. 
Eric Toms 

University of Glasgow 
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PLato’s PHAEDO. Translated with an Introduction and Commen- 
tary by R. Hackrortu. Cambridge, England, Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. Pp. x, 200. $4. 


This book contains an Introduction, a translation with commentary, 
some additional notes, a translation of Strato’s criticisms of arguments 
contained in the Phaedo, and an Index of Names. In the Introduction 
Professor Hackforth discusses the purpose of the dialogue and its 
relation to other dialogues, and examines the views and arguments 
about the soul and its immortality which Plato puts forward in the 
Phaedo and elsewhere. The translation is divided into twenty-two 
sections each prefaced by a summary and followed by a commentary. 
The translation is in the main accurate and readable, though in 
some places the use of long words of Latin origin increases smoothness 
at the cost of lilt and liveliness. The commentary is judicious and 
helpful; it includes philosophical, philological, and historical dis- 
cussions. In short, Professor Hackforth has made a notable addition 
to the rather scanty English literature on the Phaedo. The almost 
simultaneous publication of this work and Dr. R.S. Bluck’s Plato’s 
**Phaedo” should do a great deal to advance understanding and stimulate 
further study. 

The reader of this periodical is likely to be most interested in the 
parts of Hackforth’s commentary which are devoted to the analysis 
and discussion of arguments. The criticisms that follow are not intended 
to suggest that the commentary is a poor one, but only to indicate 
certain of its limitations on the philosophical side. 

7467-c5. This is an important and difficult passage. Hackforth’s 
translation is as follows: . 

Socrates: ‘Look at it like this: two stones or two logs equal in length sometimeS 
seem equal to one man, but not to another, though they haven’t changed.’ 
Simmias: ‘‘Yes certainly.” 

Socrates: “But now, what about equals themselves? Have they ever appeared 
to you to be unequal, or equality to be inequality?” 

Simmias: ‘‘Never, Socrates.” 

Socrates: ‘‘Then those equal objects are not the same as the equal itself.” 
On the first of the premises contained in this argument Hackforth 
makes no comment. But there is an alternative reading which should 
be mentioned (rote . . . rote for tH . . . TH), and, more important, 
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an alternative interpretation of the received text. N. R. Murphy 
(The Interpretation of -Plato’s Republic, p. 111, note) takes 7@ prev 
and with not with daiverat. Murphy writes: “7@ jev 
ica t@ 8 ov means ‘equal to one thing but not to an: ther,’ not ‘in 
the eyes of one man but not of another.’ The latter would seem point- 
less, since we could infer only that one of the two had made a mistake. 
Plato is saying that sticks and stones without themselves changing 
have contrasted predicates in different relations, but atta ta iza... 
not. That alteration brings this passage into line with Republic V.” 
Murphy’s interpretation of this first premise is perfectly satisfactory 
as far as the Greek is concerned and it obviously makes a big difference 
to the point of the whole argument. Hackforth has indeed rejected 
the interpretation in his review of Murphy’s book (Classical Review, 
LXIII (1952), p. 159): ““How can Socrates possibly be depreciating 
equal sticks and stones on the ground that they ‘have contrasted 
predicates in different relations?’ Can any two things—even adra 
ta ioa—be equal to everything?” Nevertheless, the suggestion should 
certainly have been mentioned and discussed in the present commen- 
tary. 

As a matter of fact Hackforth’s reason for rejecting Murphy’s 
suggestion is not convincing. For Plato need not, on Murphy’s inter- 
pretation, be implying that there is something equal to everything; 
he need only be claiming that there is something which is not unequal 
to anything, which has no taint of inequality about it, namely equality 
itself. This line of thought is certainly Platonic: compare in the Republic 
not only the end of Book V but also 524a-c, and Parmenides 129. 
I will not dwell further on this suggestion; I understand that a paper 
by Mr. K. Mills, in which it is discussed and developed, is to appear in 
Phronesis soon. But a word should be said about Murphy’s objection 
to the conventional interpretation of the first premise, his complaint 
that “‘we could infer only that one of the two had make a mistake.” 
This objection seems to miss the point. For the purpose of the present 
argument is simply to show that the objects mentioned in the first 
premise must be different from the object or objects mentioned in the 
second premise; and this is shown if it is shown that about the first 
objects disagreement is possible whereas about the second it is not. 
Plato is not, on the conventional interpretation, inferring from the 
fact that people disagree whether two sticks are equal that they are 
not equal. He is pointing out that with things like sticks two people, 
both attending to the same ones, can differ as to whether they are 
equal; equality, on the other hand, is a “thing” such that if two 
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people are both thinking of it they must agree that it is equality and 
not inequality. To make this point precise one would have to move a 
long way from Plato’s crude and brief formulation; but the line of 
thought is familiar enough and far from absurd. 

The main difficulty in the second premise of the argument under 
discussion concerns the words aura ta ica. Hackforth says in a note 
that these words ‘‘do not of course imply that there is more than one 
Form of equality, but that, since ‘equal’ implies at least two terms, 
there must be objects, other than sensibles, in which that Form is 
perfectly exemplified. These can only be mathematical objects, for 
example, two triangles or . . . the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle.’ But if this is the correct interpretation surely the second 
premise is obviously false. For one may well make the mistake of 
supposing that the two angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
unequal. To deny that all bachelors are unmarried is to show that 
you do not understand the words yuo use; and this is why we do 
not admit the possibility of anyone really disbelieving that bachelors 
are unmarried. It is not in the same way a necessary condition of a 
man’s understanding the expressions ‘“‘angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle” and ‘‘equal’’ that he should recognize that such angles are 
equal; he may not yet have found or grasped the proof of this. 
So we can say of him that he doubts whether, or disbelieves that, 
the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. Hackforth 
does not recognize that his interpretation of ajra ta toa makes the 
second premise unacceptable, nor does he mention the alternative 
which removes the difficulty. One may take the words as simply 
equivalent to “the Form equality.” Compare Parmenides 129 and 
see P. T. Geach’s paper in the Philosophical Review, LXV (1956), p. 76. 

Some briefer remarks about 74-75. (a) Hackforth does not point 
out the gap in Plato’s argument for prenatal knowledge of Forms. 
One could admit that we saw and heard from birth, and 
that referring what one sees and hears to standards implies 
prior knowledge of the standards, and one could still deny that we 
had prenatal knowledge of standards. For we may have done a good 
deal of infantile seeing and hearing before we began to. refer 
what we saw and heard to any standards (in fact we certainly 
did). (b) Hackforth’s usual translation of voeiy—‘‘conceive’’—is 
infelicitous and potentially misleading. (c) After the proof that Forms 
are distinct from particulars Plato says a lot about particulars falling 
short of Forms. Is he not here confusing concept or universal with 
paradigm? This is a crucial question about the theory oi Forms in 
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general and certainly deserves discussion in connection with the 
Phaedo passage. 

78b4-79c1. Hackforth’s summary of this argument is incorrect. 
He writ’s: ‘“‘only composite things can be dispersed, and that the soul 
is not a composite thing may be inferred from the fact that it belongs 
to the same order as the incomposite Forms; for like them it is invisible 
and changeless.’’ But Plato’s only reason for putting the soul into the 
same class as the Forms is that the soul is invisible. It is not a premise 
that the soul is changeless. That it is so is one of the things inferred 
when it has, because of its invisibility, been classed with the Forms. 
There is a double weakness in Plato’s argument: first, it is only an 
argument from analogy; second, the positive analogy is very slight 
(invisibility). Plato recognizes some inadequacy in the present group 
of arguments when he draws the conclusion (80b10) that the soul is 
altogether indestructible, or nearly so. Hackforth says: ‘‘Plato recognises 
in the end that, just because ‘likeness’ is a vague notion, his argument 
can at most establish approximate indissolubility of soul.” It is not 
clear what “approximate indissolubility” might be. The argument is 
a very feeble argument in favor of supposing the soul to be indissoluble ; 
it does not follow of course that it is a strong argument in favor of 
supposing the soul to be fairly or moderately indissoluble. The point 
is not that Plato’s argument ‘“‘can at most establish approximate 
indissolubility”’; it is that his argument can at most lend very slight 
support to the view that the soul is indissoluble. An argument from 
analogy cannot establish anything; and where the positive analogy 
is as slight as in the present case the support the argument can give 
to any thesis is negligible. Neither Plato with his “or nearly so”’ nor 
Hackforth in his commentary goes far enough. 


100a and rood. It is hard to decide exactly what the method of 
hypothesis which Socrates is recommending is. Perhaps the key problem 
is how one is to understand cupdwveiv in 100a and rood. R. Robinson 
has discussed this question carefully in Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, chapter 
IX. He writes: “‘What is the meaning of the metaphor of ‘accord and 
disaccord’ in this passage? . . . The following are the two most 
natural conjectures as to Plato’s meaning: 


(1) consistent with—inconsistent with; 


(2) deducible from, entailed by—not deducible from, not entailed 
by. 


It is very hard to think of anything else that he could possibly have 
meant by the metaphor.”’ Hackforth construes the metaphor differ- 
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ently in the two passages. In his account of 100d (p. 140) he takes 
“agrees with” and “disagrees with” as meaning “follows from” and 
“does not follow from.” But in his account of 100a (p. 139) he takes 
“agrees with” and “disagrees with” to mean “follows from’? and 
“is inconsistent with.” But he neither argues the case for attributing 
to Plato this switch in the meaning of “disagreement” nor even points 
out that a most important switch is (on his interpretation) being 
made. 

There are then defects and omissions in Hackforth’s commentary 
which the philosophical student will regret. But he will still have 
plenty of cause for gratitude: the work as a whole is a valuable con- 
tribution to Platonic studies. 


J. L. 


Brasenose College, Oxford 


EPICURUS AND HIS GODS. By A. J. Fesruciére. Translated by 
C. W. Cuitton. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xiii, 100. $2.25. , 


It is a pleasure to welcome this delightful book in its English garb. 
Though small in size the French original has in ten years secured its 
place as one of the most esteemed and most important books on 
Epicurus. The translation preserves something of the delicate touch 
which one admires in the original; yet there is a disturbing blunder on 
page 77 where a long translated passage is attributed to the Second 
Letter of Epicurus instead of to the First. 

The book consists of five chapters: I. The State of Religion at the 
Beginning of the Hellenistic Age; II. The Life of Epicurus; III.. 
Epicurean Friendship; IV. The Religion of Epicurus; V. Epicurus and 
the Astral Religion. The Bibliography at the end has been brought 
up to date. 

Readers will not fail to see that Chapter III in large measure fills 
out II, which treats the early stages of Epicurus’ life in considerable 
detail yet passes rather abruptly from the founding of the school to the 
master’s death. Clearly III is the picture for which II has provided 
the frame. Festugiére shows very well that in the ‘““Garden’”’ friendship 
was much more important than in other philosophical societies. It 
was “‘an end in itself,’” was wisdom and happiness. 

Yet it is Chapters I, IV, and V which tell the substance of the 
story. Chapter I brings out the decline of Greek civic religion which 
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had long been felt to be wanting in essential, especially moral, respects 

and which lost its remaining vitality when the face of the Greek world 
changed as a result of Alexander’s conquests. In this situation the 
philosophical schools came forward with a new religious message. 
Chapter IV deals with Epicurus’ conception of the gods and of man’s 
relation to them. The gods possess what man strives to attain: un- 
troubled, serene happiness with complete freedom from fear, need, 
and worry. While they do not help man in the usual sense of the word, 
their example strengthens the sage who contemplates them and thereby 
enriches his own happiness. 

In Plato’s school a philosophic religion of a different kind had 
developed. For Plato the Cosmos was “‘full of gods,’’ divine in itself, 
and the work of spiritual forces like Soul and Mind. These manifest 
themselves not least in the beautifully regular ways of the stars and 
planets. Jaeger, Bignone, and Festugiére himself have taught us to 
appreciate the importance of this ‘‘astral religion’’ in Plato’s latest 
works and in Aristotle’s dialogues for the development of cosmic piety 
in the Hellenistic centuries. 

Making use of Bignone’s pioneering studies, Festugiére discusses 
(Chapter V) the reasons for Epicurus’ hostile reaction to this “‘rival’’ 
religion. As everywhere, he makes Epicurus himself speak to us. With 
a minimum of help, with the most unobtrusive mise au point, the passages 
acquire new and fuller meaning. Do they completely bear out Festu- 
giére’s view that for Epicurus feeling the government of the stars, as 
proclaimed by the Academy, takes away man’s freedom and subjects 
him to harsh, inexorable, and inhuman laws? Surely this would be 
a perversidn of Plato’s own meaning; even in the Laws he speaks of 
man’s freedom in the “‘origin”’ of his actions, calls the gods our “‘allies”’ 
in the promotion of the good, and proves their providential care for 
mankind (go00 c ff., go4 b f., go6 a). That to Epicurus Plato’s teachings 
took on a different aspect should not be denied, and passages which 
Festugiére does not use go far to strengthen his case (e.g. Letter to Menoeceus 
134, Lucretius 5, 87 ff.). Those which he uses and quotes point rather 
to the conflict between Epicurus’ and Plato’s conception of excellence, 
perfection, and blessedness. Government is inevitably laborious and 
troublesome, not conducive to serenity in either god or man. 

Sensitive historical and philological interpretation is not the only 
virtue of the book; what makes it unique is profound psychological 
understanding combined with genuine sympathy. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
Cornell University 
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ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS. Edited and translated by JoHN 
WARRINGTON. Everyman’s Library, No. 1000. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. xxvii, 388. $1.65. 


The hope of the editors of the Everyman’s Library series in com- 
missioning the present work was to be able to place in the hands of a 
reasonably intelligent and willing reader a version of the Metaphysics 
comprehensible to him. The result is a book which not only fulfills 
this hope (so far as it can be fulfilled) but is in addition well-printed, 
neatly bound, and cheap. I wish that it had been available when I 
was a student. 

To begin with, the traditional order of the books which make up the 
Metaphysics is illogical and in itself presents a barrier to the reader. 
Mr. Warrington has changed all that. He prints the principal books 
in the following order: A (“A Philosophical Lexicon”), A B T° E 
(‘Preliminary Studies”), Z H @ (“‘Substance, Potency and Actuality’’), 
M (through 1086a 21) N (“‘Criticism of the Ideal Theory”’), I (“‘Unity 
and Kindred Notions’’), and A (‘The Prime Mover’’). Books a, K, and 
M (1086a 21—/fin.) have been printed as Appendices to the whole. 
It is a sensible arrangement, though considering the sort of reader for 
whom the book is intended there would have been some point in 
printing A too as an Appendix. 

Neither has Warrington hesitated to transpose passages within books 
where it seemed useful to do so—as in the case of A, where 
Chapter VIII (the substance of which is “‘later” than that of VI and 
VII) is printed as a kind of postscript to Chapter X, except.for a small 
section (1074a 31-38) which is “earlier” and is printed as a Note 
immediately after Chapter VII. (It should be pointed out, however, 
that what is earlier and what is later in the Metaphysics is very un- 
certain indeed, and Warrington is for the most part content to make 
his rearrangements on the basis of logic and not any supposed temporal 
order.) 

In addition Warrington has provided each book and chapter with 
a title and has set off the sections and subsections of the argument with 
numbers and letters, a practice which should help the reader to follow 
more easily the twists and turns of Aristotle’s thought. The parenthet- 
ical asides which invariably clutter up Aristotle’s writings are very 
properly printed as footnotes, and to these Warrington has added 
brief but useful notes of his own (based for the most part on the com- 
mentary of Sir David Ross, who was consulted in the commissioning 
of the present work and contributes an introduction to it) reminding 
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the reader of points previously established, filling in a gap in the argu- 
ment, or supplying a few words of elucidation where necessary. 

The translation (based on the text of Sir David Ross) is best described 
in Warrington’s own words: “I have not hesitated to expand, to 
contract, or to rearrange sentences whose meaning could otherwise 
be made clear only by a spate of explanatory footnotes. My object has 
been to render the content of Aristotle’s words into a reasonably 
fluent English, and in the simplest form compatible with a translation 
as distinct from a mere paraphrase.” In this he has succeeded admir- 
ably, and it is hard to imagine a version of the Metaphysics better 
suited to the use of the student at anywhere near this price. 


Joun Rosinson 
University of Maryland 


LOGIC, SEMANTICS, METAMATHEMATICS. Papers from 1923 
to 1938. By Atrrep Tarski. Translated by J. H. Woopcer. Oxford, 
the Claredon Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 471. $9.60. 


It is well-known that Alfred Tarski has played a leading role in 
the development of modern logic and the methodology of the sciences, 


but many of his original contributions have remained almost in- 
accessible to the English-speaking world. Such a state of affairs has 
resulted from two primary causes. First, like much of the work of the 
Polish school of logicians, scholarly publications of significant results 
appeared in several different languages other than English and in 
widely scattered periodicals which were often difficult to obtain after 
World War II. Second, the Polish school was strongly oriented in the 
direction of the mathematical sciences, and as is commonly the case 
in mathematics, published many partial results. Consequently, one 
not closely associated with the Polish school would find it difficult to 
see the forest for the trees, and the organic unity of Tarski’s work was 
often left obscure. 

It is the major aim of the present volume to clear away much of 
this kind of obscurity from Tarski’s work. To achieve this result, 
Professor Woodger has been strongly motivated by the two primary 
causes just mentioned, with the result that he has not only sought to 
render accurate English translations of some of Tarski’s most im- 
portant prewar publications, but also to select and edit these works in 
such a manner that Tarski’s English-reading public can gain a genuine 
insight into the unity of his thought. It would be natural for such 
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an undertaking to meet with many obstacles regarding proper trans- 
lation and selection, but fortunately in the present instance Woodger 
had the cooperation of both Tarski and several of his students. However, 
the reader should be warned that because of such factors as geograph- 
ical distance between author and translator, Tarski did not have a 
chance to examine the entire manuscript of the present vclume before 
it was set in print. In a very real sense, then, the final responsibility 
for the present work rests with Woodger and one cannot help but be 
impressed by the general success with which he has executed his task. 
He has given us a very clear and fair sample of Tarski’s contributions 
to modern mathematical logic and the foundations of mathematics. 

Perhaps the most general impression which will be left with the 
reader after studying this book is that it would be hard to overesti- 
mate the importance of the part played by the Polish school, and of 
Tarski in particular, throughout the development of modern logic. 
The papers which were selected for translation are presented in 
approximately the chronological order in which they first appeared 
in print, and as they are read one seems to be witnessing the growth 
of modern mathematical logic. Even the shift in philosophical mood 
which is typical of the history of modern logic is apparent. One senses 
an overoptimism for the powers of a new science in the earlier papers 
and a gradual shift to an attitude both cautious and conservative in 


the later works. In this regard, the philosopher will find it interesting 
that as Bertrand Russell was led to emphasize both “‘mysticism’’ and 


“logic,” so also does Tarski move in the direction of both “‘intui- 
tionism” and “formalism.” 

By way of detail, the scope of the present work may be gathered 
from the titles of the papers which are included. Listed in the order 
in which they are printed, they are as follows: I. On the primitive 
term of logistic. II. Foundations of the geometry of solids. III. On 
some fundamental concepts of metamathematics. IV. Investigations 
into the sentential calculus. V. Fundamental concepts of the method- 
ology of the deductive sciences. VI. On definable sets of real numbers. 
VII. Logical operations and projective sets. VIII. The concept of 
truth in formalized languages. IX. Some observations on the concepts 
of w-consistency and w-completeness. X. Some methodological 
investigations on the definability of concepts. XI. On the foundations 
of Boolean algebra. XII. Foundations of the calculus of systems. 
XIII. On the limitations of the means of expression of deductive 
theories. XIV. On extensions of incomplete systems of the sentential 
calculus. XV. The establishment of scientific semantics. XVI. On the 
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concept of logical consequence. XVII. Sentential calculus and topol- 
ogy. 

To the strictly philosophical reader, of the papers listed the ones 
which probably will be of greatest interest, if they are grouped in 
terms of common problems, are II, XI; V; VI, VII, X; VIII, XIII, 
XV; IX; and XVI. The group II, XI will be interesting for its 
insight into the relationship between LeSniewski’s “‘mereology,” in 
which the relation of part to whole is basic, and the logical foundations 
of the geometry of solids as well as Whitehead’s “‘method of extensive 
abstraction” and a formalization of Boolean algebra. V will be in- 
teresting not only because of its general treatment of the methodology 
of the deductive sciences from Tarski’s point of view, but also because » 
it is here that Tarski embraces Lesniewski’s “intuitionistic formalism,” 
which he now asserts does not exactly reflect his attitude. The group 
VI, VII, X will be interesting for the results obtained relative to the 
problem of definition, especially as this concerns the concept of 
infinity and such problems as defining the concepts of mechanics 
exclusively in terms of those of geometry. Since the group VIII, 
XIII, XV is concerned with Tarski’s famous work on the problem of 
defining such concepts as that of truth, it is clear why this group will 
be interesting philosophically. Attention should be called, however, to 
the fact that in the present work Tarski gives a very revealing account 
of the relationship between his results and those obtained by Gédel 
in his work on undecidable sentences. IX will be interesting because 
it is here that Tarski gives his proof of the Gédel result that a deductive 
system can be consistent in the ordinary sense and not be w-consistent. 
One will also see why results involving w-consistency and w-com- 
pleteness lead to the consequence that the standard formalized concept 
of consequence will, in extension, never coincide with the ordinary 
one. Finally, XVI will be interesting since it contains Tarski’s defini- 
tion of “logical consequence” and indicates its relation to Carnap’s. 
Strong reasons are also given for taking the concepts of “logical 
consequence,” “‘analytic statement,” and “‘tautology” as relative 
rather than as absolute concepts. 

By way of general criticism, three points stand out in this reviewer’s 
mind: (1) Throughout the present work Tarski often leans heavily 
on “intuition” to support his assertions. For example, in VIII con- 
siderable use is made of the distinction between a “‘semantical” and 
“structural” definition, which in the last analysis rests upon intuitive 
considerations alone, and in IX specific axioms of the metalanguage 
are defended in terms: of their “intuitive obviousness.’’ However, 
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not only is no attempt made to define the meaning of “intuition,” 
but one would gather that it is dangerous to rely on its judgment, 
since in the first part of VIII Tarski takes the notion of ‘‘semantical 
categories” as intuitively basic, only to then reject this notion in the 
Postscript. This leaves one with the feeling that we are faced here 
with some brand of mysticism. (2) In expressing his views regarding 
the nature of language, Tarski seems to vacillate between the view that 
language is a product of human activity with a finitistic character 
incapable of adequately expressing the infinite (page 253, n. 1), and 
the view that “expressions” are physical bodies of a particular form 
and that languages involving such expressions are not finitistic in 
character (page 174, n. 2). If this is not a contradiction, it at least 
leaves one with the feeling that Tarski’s theory of the nature of lan- 
guage is incomplete. (3) In reaching decisions concerning the correct- 
ness of definitions, as that of the concept of truth, Tarski assumes the 
validity of such standard logical principles as the law -of excluded 
middle (for example, see pages 186 and 197). He thus fails, somewhat 
dogmatically, to give serious consideration to alternative approaches 
which are based upon the denial of such standard logical principles. 
The work contains some typographical errors but they are not 
sufficiently serious to occasion difficulty for a careful reader. 


ATWELL TURQUETTE 
University of Illinois 


INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL LOGIC, Volume 1. 
By Atonzo Cuurcn. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1956. 
Pp. x, 376. $7.50. 


This is probably the most complete and detailed introduction to 
formal logic on the market, and one of the most mature. So much so 
that it 1s probably safe to predict that it will be used more by advanced 
students and professional logicians than by students requiring an 
introduction. This is not to say that it has no use as a text; the 
reviewer enthusiastically recommends it to any serious and talented 
group of students (even if they have not been exposed to logic 
before). Its usefulness as a text is increased by a good number of exercises 
after almost every section. 

The volume is characterized throughout by an abundance of 
expository and historical detail. There are 590 footnotes, many quite 
lengthy, most of which not only refer to other works but explain and 
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describe them. There are two rather lengthy sections which are 
historical accounts of the exposited material. The expository detail is 
often a distraction when one wants to go through the essential points 
of an argument for comprehension; on the other hand, this detail is 
necessary if one wants a full understanding of the subject matter. 
But this point merely re-emphasizes the fact that there is more here 
for advanced students than for beginners. 

The introductory chapter contains a discussion of logical grammar 
and method. It contains a rather full account of many of the author’s 
views on the philosophy of language. Chapter I contains a develop- 
ment of the propositional calculus based on the primitives of material 
implication and constant falsity, complete with discussion of the 
decision problem, duality, consistency, and independence. Chapter II 
develops the propositional calculus with material implication and 
negation, compares the two developments and discusses other formula- 
tions of the propositional calculus, partial systems, and extended 
systems. Chapter III discusses a formulation of the first order functional 
calculus short of a completeness proof. Chapter IV presents an alterna- 
tive formulation (one in which substitution rules instead of axiom 
schemata are used), gives Gédel’s proof of the completeness theorem, 
and discusses the Léwenheim-Skolem theorem and the decision 
problem. Chapter V on “Functional Calculi of Second Order”’ 
contains material which does not appear in the usual logic text and 
perhaps deserves more detailed review. 

A second order functional calculus, in which quantification is 
permitted over predicates of individuals, is nothing but another 
formulation of a weak form of set theory. (This fact is plausible when 
one notes that, considered extensionally, a property of objects and the 
set of objects having that property amount to the same thing.) This 
chapter presents such a calculus and proves the following completeness 
theorem: Every formula of the calculus which is true in every sound 
interpretation (that is, in every interpretation in which all theorems 
of the calculus are true) is a theorem. This statement is not a truism, 
and its proof (originally due to Henkin) is lengthy. But it is certainly 
not as interesting as the completeness result for the first order functional 
calculus. A stronger and more interesting completeness condition for 
second order calculi is formulated, but, unfortunately, a corollary 
of Gédel’s theorem on the incompletability of arithmetic says that 
no second order functional calculus satisfies this condition. A lengthy 
and fascinating study of postulate theory appears in this chapter. 
In the discussion of the usual properties of sets of postulates it distin- 
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guishes between semantical consistency (‘consistency as to con- 
sequences”) and syntactical consistency (“consistency as to prova- 
bility”), and similarly for independence and completeness. The 
reviewer regrets the author’s decision to present the definition of 
‘principal interpretation” and ‘‘secondary interpretation”’ (as well as 
the definition of principal interpretation in Chapter III) in small 
print, which may leave the student with the impression that these 
notions are unimportant. Far from being unimportant, they are the 
basis of all the semantical discussion of the functional calculi. The 
remainder of the chapter discusses well ordering, axioms of infinity, 
predicative and ramified functional calculi, and axioms of reducibility ; 
the treatment is reminiscent of the theory of types. 

Unfortunately this volume has a large number of typographical 
errors, so many that the author mimeographed and distributed two 
pages of corrections, including a few which are nontypographical. 

A second volume of this text is promised, and will be eagerly antic- 
ipated by readers of the present volume. The chapter titles are: 
“Functional Calculi of Higher Order,” “Second Order Arithmetic,” 
*“Gédel’s Incompleteness Theorems,” “‘Recursive Arithmetic,” “An 
Alternative Formulation of the Simple Theory of Types,” ““Axiomatic 
Set Theory,” and “Mathematical Intuitionism.”’ 


RoBERT McNAuGHTON 
University of Pennsyivania 


AN ESSAY ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

By AnrornE AucustiIn Cournot. Translated with an Introduction 
and Notes by Merrirr H. Moore. New York, The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1956. Pp. Ixx, 615. $9. 


Professor Moore of Vanderbilt University has performed a notable 
service to philosophical scholarship by giving us this first English 
edition of Cournot’s philosophical works. Cournot (1801-77) was a 
distinguished mathematician, physicist, economist, historian, and 
educational administrator as well as a philosopher at a time when 
it was still possible to be all these. He belongs to the classical French 
tradition of philosophes who brought their philosophizing to bear on 
the sciences and arts in their historical and cultural contexts without 
sacrificing logical respect for method. In fact, Cournot is best known 
as a pioneer in applying mathematical methods to economics; his 
Recherches sur les principes mathématiques de la théorie des richesses (Paris, 
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1838) was translated into English in 1897, and republished in Paris 
in 1938. Philosophy for Cournot is not so much a separate subject as 
it is a critical method of exploring the logical roots and ramifications 
of knowledge in all fields. . 

His Essay on the Foundations of Knowledge (the French original is 
dated 1851) contains the mature reflections of a scientifically trained 
mind on the epistemological grounds of mathematical, physical, 
biological, psychological, linguistic, moral, aesthetic, legal, and 
historical as well as metaphysical problems. It will appear to be too 
thick with real problems for our current ‘‘analysts’”” who belong to 
the cult of Wittgenstein, but it will help revitalize philosophy. Logical 
analysis, as Cournot practised it, was inseparable from inquiry into 
the applicability of fundamental ideas to logical and empirical prob- 
lems of research. The most important of these ideas for Cournot 
was “‘the application of probability to the critique of the sources 
of our knowledge.’ This is not merely the title of the sixth chapter 
but the leading theme of the whole work. Published a year after Herschel 
came out in 1850 with his important review-article in the Edinburgh 
Review, “‘Quetelet on Probabilities,’ Cournot’s work reflects the in- 
creasing use of statistical methods borrowed by the physical scientists 
from the methods of vital and social statistics. Venn (Logic of Chance, 
1866) and Peirce come after Cournot in their versions of objective or 
material probability, and in their rejection of both the subjective view 
of Hume, that “‘Chance is only our ignorance of real causes” (p. 48), 
and the conceptualist view of Laplace, that “Probability is relative 
in part to our knowledge, and in part to our ignorance” (ibid.). 
In his arguments against Hume and Laplace, Cournot makes it clear 
that chance refers to the diversity of a large number of independent 
causes: “It is the very idea of every possible variation and combination 
among many systems of causes or facts, each of which unfolds in its 
own system, independent of others”’ (p. 49). 

Cournot’s idea that chance is the intersection of many independent 
but causally necessitated series of events is an original attempt to 
synthesize Aristotle’s pluralistic notion of objective contingency and 
Kant’s a priori view of causal necessity. Professor Moore suggests a 
similarity between the ideas of Cournot and Peirce (p. li), which is 
likely although there is no reference to Cournot in the Harvard edition 
of Peirce’s Collected Papers; both Peirce and Cournot rejected Kant’s 
unknowable thing-in-itself in favor of an objective realism and relativ- 
ism. But Peirce differed from Cournot in regarding chance as a 
vera causa productive of spontaneous variety and gradual modifications 
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of the very laws which Cournot assumes, with Kant, are necessary 
and fixed by some Leibnizian principle of sufficient reason. Chance 
for Cournot is the resultant effect of the intersection of causally and 
strictly necessary lines and does not alter the laws of nature. 

Both Cournot and Peirce relativized their notions of objective 
chance sufficiently to make it clear that any statement of indeter- 
minism is relative to the system of knowledge at a given stage in the 
development of the sciences. Objective probability simply designates 
the logical fact that the probability of a statement is relative to the 
objective evidence confirming it, where ‘‘objective” means accepted 
or acceptable within a given system because of publicly acknowledged 
tests or ways of testing statements. The way to test a ‘‘necessary” 
statement about the succession of causes and effects can hardly be the 
same as the way to test a “contingent” statement. Now it is the 
relationship between these two ways of ascertaining what is necessary and 
what is contingent in any causal statement that Cournot’s philosophy 
aimed to clarify and did clarify to a greater extent than the theories 
of most philosophers before him. Since, for example, there are many 
independent causes in the throw of a coin or birth of a child, the known 
systems of ballistics and genetics do not provide any necessary con- 
clusions as to whether the coin will fall heads or the child be born 
male. Such conclusions are invested with a probability relative to the 
inductive knowledge we have about how coins of a certain sort fall in 
respect to the ratio of heads to tails, or how the ratio of male to female 
births in a certain class of animals under certain empirical conditions’ 
has previously been observed to occur. 

Space does not permit an extended discussion or even exposition 
of the interesting and edifying way in which Cournot applies his idea 
of objective probability to a wealth of examples. 

Cournot seems to share with Kant a repugnancy to analyzing 
phenomena of life by means of physical concepts or laws, for fear that 
life would lose purpose if reduced to physical processes. But this is a 
superstitious phobia arising from a pious regard for vitalism and final 
causes associated with an uncritical religious metaphysics. 

Cournot seems also to have oscillated in carrying out the full 
implications of his notion of objective chance. After a comparative 
survey of past philosophical systems (Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, 
Leibniz, and Kant) in relation to his own system, Cournot falls back 
on the classical separation of reason from experience. The common 
basis for all empirical knowledge, he concludes, is not a fixed chain of 
causes and effects but the reason or order in things which, when 
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formulated in simple hypotheses, leads to ‘“‘philosophical probability,” 
that is, a probable, non-numerical induction. Then why retain the 
fixed chain of being at all? It appears that religion requires a faith 
that transcends empirical knowledge. “‘But this is not to pretend 
that it is within our power, be that as it may, to attain absolute truth” 
(p. 589). So we intuitively feel that there is a non-numerical philo- 
sophical probability and truth, but ‘“‘the feeling for the true in philos- 
ophy is not more capable of being rigorously broken up and analyzed 
than the feeling for the beautiful in the arts” (p. 597). Such passages 
leave the reviewer with the conclusion that Cournot had an unusually 
keen sense of the diverse meanings and uses of probability, but was 
not quite sure how they were related to one another or to truth. 

The translation is conscientiously faithful to the original and reads 
quite smoothly. That only a few very minor errors' appear in a 
book as large as this is a tribute to the painstaking labor of the editor, 
who has also furnished a very helpful set of footnotes to the text, 
besides an illuminating and full introduction to the life, works, and 
evaluation of Cournot. The Index should have included the rich 
material in the Introduction. 

Professor Moore zealously offers Cournot’s work as the via media 
to all our contemporary philosophical problems. But the very greatness 
of Cournot’s work was due largely to the use he made of his idea of 
chance in dealing with the scientific problems of his own time. It 
would be more plausible to stress the value of Cournot’s conception 
of the role of philosophy in relation to the sciences than the value of 
his particular solutions. 

P. WiENER 
City College, New York 


1 The following items should be checked: p. Ixix, line 10: “limits”? should 
be “‘limites’’ in French title; p. 6, par. 3: “‘any relation whatever’ should 
be “‘some unspecified relation”; p. 107, last sentence of par. 74: “‘this’’ should 
be “‘these”’ data; p. 176, par. 115, second sentence not clear; p. 314, lines 22-24, 
unclear; p. 418, line 6: “protected from invariable rules’? should read “‘pro- 
tected by invariable rules”; p. 482, line 16: ‘“‘no more likely” should be 
“not likely either’; p. 393, n. 2 should cite the date of the edition earlier 
than 1888 of Maine’s Ancient Law, 1st edition, 1861. 
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CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. Studies of Logical Positivism 
and Existentialism. By FrRepErIcK CopLeston. Westminster, Mary- 
land, The Newman Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 230. $4.00. 


This book is made up of twelve essays or articles of various lengths. 
They fall into three groups. The first four pieces present a very brief 
account of those species of philosophy in English which can be and 
often are grouped together under the title “‘linguistic analysis,’’ with 
some rather more extended criticisms of “logical positivism.’’ The 
next three are intended to give at once some account and some defense 
of the kind of metaphysics which the author believes to be both possible 
and desirable. The last five are concerned briefly with “‘personalism” 
and, more at length, with existentialism. 

I should like to say at once how much I admire the tone and temper 
of the book as a whole. Father Copleston preserves, in the teeth of 
what must often appear to him as the severest provocation, an in- 
flexible fairness, patience, and even sympathy. He is very well in- 
formed; and he writes with admirable clarity. In the last section of 
the book, though perhaps he is not there contending against any basic 
incompatibility of outlook, he has yet to overcome what must be his 
distaste for the chaotic manner of writing of the thinkers he discusses ; 
and here too he avoids entirely all acidity of judgment. If, as some 
may assume, his courteous and disinterested candor cannot be quite 
genuine all the way through, yet it must be admitted that the appear- 
ance of it is completely convincing. 

Copleston’s reflections on the “‘verification principle”’ are, I believe, 
not novel; but they seem to me sound. Briefly, he contends in the 
end that it is either arbitrary or unhelpful. If it is so interpreted as to 
amount to the requirement that any significant proposition must 
state some matter of empirically ascertainable fact, then it is arbi- 
trarily restrictive. But if it is taken to express only the requirement 
that, for any significant proposition, there must be some difference 
between that situation in which it would be true and those in which 
it would be false, then, though not indeed valueless, its polemical 
teeth are drawn. For it cannot simply be asserted that no metaphysical 
proposition satisfies this general requirement. That this is so, if it is so, 
has to be established by just that careful scrutiny of metaphysical 
arguments and terms from which, no doubt, the more optimistic 
positivists hoped to deliver us all. 

The ensuing account and defense of metaphysics, however, seem 
to me to get nowhere. Copleston considers with manifest sympathy 
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the idea that metaphysics originates in an “‘intuition of being.’’ He 
is first at pains to decide what this is. It is, he suggests, ‘‘a noticing or 
adverting’ to the fact that this particular thing is a member, or that 
those particular things are members of the class of things or physical 
objects, though in certain circumstances it might be or have been 
false to say that the class contains or contained a thing or things 
possessing the characteristics which could be mentioned in a descrip- 
tion of this thing or these things.”” My first doubt is this. He says, 
“I do not think that this noticing in itself makes the metaphysician.” 
But surely it is absolutely certain that it does not. The thought that 
something which does exist might not have existed is not perhaps 
one of the commonest thoughts there are; but it is certainly very 
common indeed, and in itself involves no metaphysics at all. However, 
we do, I suppose, reach metaphysical territory if we generalize this 
“intuition” in a certain way: if this might not have existed then 
anything might not have existed; but if so everything might not have 
existed. At this point it is supposed to become apparent that we need 
to explain why anything exists—not, of course, why any particular 
thing exists, but why there exists anything at all; and it is clear from 
the way in which the problem is supposed to arise that it can be 
“‘solved”’ only by reference to something the existence of which is 
not contingent. But there are two things here which Copleston does 
not do. He does not make it clear that this line of argument is not the 
sort of illusion that Kant said it was; and he does not consider the 
case of the man who, at the start, finds the existence of things in 
general to be, what of course it is, the most natural thing in the world. 
What is there to explain? 

In any case, even in its own terms, does this ‘‘explanation” work ? 
If I were to agree that, if there exist contingent beings, there must 
exist at least one non-contingent being, could I not go on to ask why, 
if there exists a non-contingent being, there should also exist contingent 
beings? In effect, does the implication work both ways? If not, it 
might seem that not much has in fact been explained—not why there 
are, but only how there can be, contingent things. : 

On the merits of Copleston’s accounts of personalism and existen- 
tialism I am not competent to pronounce, but on general grounds I 
should assume them to be accurate enough, and they are as clear, 
I suppose, as the case permits. The impression left on me by the 
systems or pseudo-systems discussed is that in them a good many 
quite important but rather simple propositions, some of them true, 
are expressed, or perhaps concealed, in an intolerable deal of dis- 
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orderly verbiage. I do not know who is at fault here; but probably 
it is not Father Copleston. 

G. J. WARNOCK. 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY. I. M. 
Bocuenski. Translated by DonaLtp and Karu AScHEN- 
BRENNER. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1956. Pp. xviii, 
326. $5.00. 


This volume is a translation of the second German edition (1951) 
of Bochenski’s Europdische Philosophie der Gegenwart. This study is not 
just a list of contemporary European philosophers and their views; 
it is an ordered survey of the development of philosophy since World 
War I, which seeks to demonstrate a general thesis about contemporary 
philosophy, the superiority of realistic metaphysics in solving the 
philosophical issues of the twentieth century. The philosophies of the 
twentieth century are classified into six basic traditions: materialism, 
idealism, life-philosophy, phenomenology, existentialism, and meta- 
physics. This list describes an ascending series, each tradition being 
the superior of the preceding in resolving the philosophical crisis of 
this century. Neo-Thomism is treated as the culmination of the series. 

According to Bochenski, materialism and idealism are the sterile 
survivals of so-called “modern philosophy,” whose breakdown has 
produced the philosophical crisis of the twentieth century. The essence 
of modern philosophy has been materialistic mechanism and subjec- 
tivism, both to be overcome by contemporary philosophy. Recent 
developments in science and recent social upheavals make these older 
ways of conceptualization untenable. Positivism and neo-Kantianism 
in all their forms are the last unavailing attempts of this old approach. 
After World War I new methods and new conceptual schemes became 
important. The two new methods are mathematical logic and the 
phenomenological analysis of Husserl, and the two conceptual schemes 
are vitalistic irrationalism and realistic metaphysics. With these new 
ingredients philosophy ceased to be modern and became contemporary. 

The first chapter describes the present crisis in philosophy and 
the orientation of the work as a whole. It is followed by six chapters 
which treat in order the major traditions in twentieth-century philos- 
ophy. Each of these chapters has an opening section characterizing 
the general tradition, followed by brief sketches of the major theses 
of its principal representatives. The chapters conclude with a criticism 
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of the tradition as a whole. The theses of the individual philosophers 
are described in their own language, and all critical comment is 
reserved for the concluding sections. 


Because of the brevity of these doctrinal sketches and the lack of 
a single expository language running through the whole work, the 
exposition is often unintelligible unless the reader is already familiar 
with the philosopher discussed. A sentence like ““The phenomenon 
of knowing is of such a character that it surpasses its own phenomenal 
quality” (p. 216) is typical. Within the context of his own work the 
philosopher may give meaning to such a sentence; Bochenski’s brief 
exposition does not. 


The book is too terse in its exposition to provide intelligibility to 
the uninitiated and not tightly enough organized to have proved its 
main thesis. Its primary usefulness will be as a refresher to one already 
familiar with the philosophers discussed. This is the usefulness of a 
bound set of notes and, like the notes from any course, it is of value 
only if one has already been through the course. The book contains 
two appendices, one on international philosophical societies and one 
on mathematical logic, both largely unrelated to the main treatment, 
and a good bibliography of the major works of the philosophers 
discussed. 

James LAWRENCE COLE 
North Carolina State College 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND ETHICS. By Lewis Samuet Fever. 
Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 1955. Pp. vi, 134. $4.00. 


This is a book well worth the reading time of moral philosophers, 
both for its psychological insight and its social comment. Together 
with Charles Frankel’s The Case for Modern Man, it should help to 
dispel some of the pessimism about the nature of man which is current 
in our time. It contains, however, in my opinion, several fundamental 
fallacies. ‘They do not greatly detract from the value and interest of 
the book, but there is some danger that philosophical readers will 
seize upon these errors, most of which occur early in the book, and use 
them to arrive at an unfavorable verdict on the work as a whole. 

Feuer’s moral outlook is, in a broad sense, utilitarian; he considers 
this moral outlook to be ‘“‘authentic”’ as opposed to the “inauthentic” 
ones of asceticism, will-to-power philosophies, and so forth. And he 
invokes psychoanalysis as a means of “proving” the inauthenticity 
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of the latter group. I am at a loss to see how psychoanalysis can “‘prove”’ 
that anything, even happiness, is intrinsically valuable. One task 
that it does perform, however, is well described by Feuer himself: by 
bringing to the conscious level many repressed desires, fears, and 
defenses, it can show that the set of moral ideals a man professes 
are not the ones he “really” holds and seeks after; his conscious 
espousal of them may be a defense, for example, against frustrations 
and humiliations. The ascetic, Feuer says, still dreams of food and 
luxury (pp. 14-19); the Nietzschean still wants deep within himself 
the affection and love which (at least in his fancy) was denied him 
in babyhood and against the deprivation of which his official moral 
philosophy is a pseudo-aggressive defense. These are empirical findings 
of psychoanalysts, of great importance for the social scientist and the 
social engineer; but what they “prove” is not an ethical proposition 
(that only happiness is intrinsically good) but an empirical proposition 
(that even those who deny it often turn out on closer examination 
to hold it after all). 

The same tendency to run empirical and ethical propositions 
together reappears in his critique of C. L. Stevenson’s (and others’) 
analysis of ethical terms. Feuer’s position is that ‘‘ethical terms cannot 
be logically analyzed, they can only be psychoanalyzed” (p. 23). 
Surely there is a confusion here: ethical terms can be analyzed, and 
people (who hold, among other things, ethical views) can be psycho- 
analyzed. Stevenson’s analysis of ethical terms may be correct or 
incorrect, but even if it is incorrect it does not follow that his statements 
are “themselves persuasive, propagandist statements, which reflect the 
social bias of their author” (p. 26). If Stevenson’s analysis does not 
render the meanings of ethical terms as they are employed in daily 
life (and Feuer does nothing to show that they do not), then as analysis 
it is incorrect, but no conclusions follow about Stevenson’s own ethical 
neutrality or bias. The whole distinction between the use and mention 
of terms seems to have been overlooked in Feuer’s critique. 

Interestingly enough, when Feuer turns to Mill, with whose moral 
outlook he agrees, he psychoanalyzes not Mill’s use of ethical terms 
but Mill himself; and this analysis, including many biographical data 
about Mill’s relation to his father, is extremely interesting. It is here 
that Feuer is at his best: in the interpretation of empirical data, not in 
drawing philosophical conclusions from these data. But for fulfilling 
the former task alone the book is well worth reading; and the above 
criticisms (together with many similar ones which space does not 
permit) should not be construed as a condemnation even of the section 
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of the book in which they appear. It is sometimes bad philosophy, but 
it contains much material which moral philosophers would do well to 
keep in mind. 

The first section of the book, ““The Foundation of Moral Values,” 
is more vitiated than the others by the confusion of philosophical with 
empirical issues. The second section, ‘‘Critique of Freud’s Philosophy,” 
is an exposition of Freud’s pessimistic views about the human psyche 
and the hope for human peace and happiness. Those who wish a 
counterview, not implying such pessimism and yet based on some 
of Freud’s own principles, would profit by reading this section. Whether 
or not in the end Feuer’s optimism is justified, he gives an account 
which is all the more interesting in the light of Dr. Ernest Jones’s 
current biography of Freud. The questions discussed have considerable 
empirical import: for example, ‘‘Is human aggressiveness an inalienable 
part of human nature, like the theologians’ original sin, or is it 
{as Feuer thinks] a response to frustration?” If Feuer is right, a 
diminution of personal and social frustrations would be followed by 
a diminution of the aggressive impulses which lead to intolerance 
and war. The third section, “Final Questions,” includes an attack on 
ethical relativism and a critique of ideologies. The attack on relativism 
is reminiscent of W. T. Stace’s attack in The Concept of Morals, though 
with an interesting psychoanalytic twist. The attack on ideologies is 
based on the observation that “all the modes of ideology have a 
common source of emotional satisfaction; they confer a father’s 
blessing, the approval of a super-ego, when one is feeling most in- 
secure”’; but “the ideological fanatic is repressing tremendous segments 
of his personality: he represses doubts and fears, he inhibits emotions 
of good-will . . . ideology gives to the cruelty-dominated man the 
approval of a cosmic conscience; organized cruelty thus has its un- 
challengeable certitude of world-historical process” (p. 128). 

One of the most interesting discussions in the book is the least con- 
clusive, on the question ‘“‘Does knowledge lead to happiness?” in the 
special context of psychological knowledge of oneself. Feuer’s tentative 
answer is affirmative: ‘‘Self-knowledge, the elimination of the un- 
conscious, the bringing of all to the clarity of consciousness, unflinching 
honesty toward one’s self—this is the foundation for the new science 
of the ethics of man. Repressed memories, repressed hatreds, projective 
tendencies, all these are to be brought forth from their hiding-place. 
Repression is a sort of dishonesty which the new scientific conscience 
forbids” (p. 121-122). And yet such a position, the author regrets, 
cannot be adhered to without misgivings: ““What if repression and 
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projection perform a valid biological function? . . . What if there are 
facts which are unmindable as certain substances are indigestible? . . . 
Is illusion a necessary safeguard for the biological happiness of man? . . . 
Can anything but some mode of illusion, repression, or projection 
make these facts compatible with the activities of ordinary life? .. . 
Shall we say that the psychoanalyst who destroys illusions has over- 
estimated the capacity of the human mind to confront realities?” 
(pp. 122-124). In the final analysis, he concludes, “‘we cannot be certain 
whether our constant analyses, dissection of myths . . . are altogether 
in the interest of men’s happiness,” and whether we are ‘“‘once more 
overestimating the rational powers of man, overlooking the sorrow 
and depression which understanding may bring,” tampering with 
“ta safety-valve with which nature has kindly provided us” (p. 125). 
Yet there is no course but to go ahead: “‘Once knowledge is upon us, 
we cannot surrender it.” 
Joun Hospers 

Brooklyn College 


SPECULATION IN PRE-CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Ricuarp 
Kroner. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1956. Pp. 252. 


$5-75- 


In this survey of the Greek philosophers from Thales to Philo the 
point of view is firmly Christian. Professor Kroner’s first principle 
is that the human mind cannot by itself attain to the Ultimate, but the 
Christian Bible reveals something of it to us. The story of the Fall 
has revealed that man is forbidden to know the truth as God knows 
it (p. 19). This strongly colors and unifies the book, making it rather 
a sketch of religious and theological elements in Greek philosophy 
than what he himself entitles it. Heraclitus, Parmenides, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and Philo, stand out as the important 
persons. Others are belittled. Epicurus is ignored. The most important 
concepts used are revelation, religion, ethical, aesthetic, speculation, 
contemplation, intuition, cosmos, the Absolute, the Ultimate, the 
living God. 

Among the assertions made are the following. ‘“The spirit of ancient 
philosophy is determined by its aesthetic trend [p. 41]... . Although 
the Greeks officially and explicitly worshiped gods, secretly and 
implicitly they worshiped beauty as the most divine thing in the 
world [p. 54]. . . . [They] believed beauty to be the essence and sub- 
stance of all values and even of all things [p. 56]. . . . The mission of 
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Greek speculation was to bring about the destruction of the popular 
religion, thereby paving the way for the recognition of the Lord of the 
Bible [p. 60]. . . . There was within speculation a kind of substitute 
for revelation, namely, intuition [p. 63]. 

‘Heraclitus emphasized the unity of the cosmos [p. 92]. . . . [His] 
thesis that all things are in a continuous state of flux is only derived 
from the doctrine of unity [pp. 93-94]. . . . Parmenides . . . discovered 
the concept of Being as such [p. 102]. . . . [His arguments] are so 
conclusive that they retain their strength up to the very moment 
[p. 105]. . . . He was the first to see . . . that the contrast between the 
Absolute and the relative ... rests upon the question whether or not 
the Absolute can be thought of as partly negated or as negating itself 
[p. 108]. . . . We must be on our guard not to become so shameless 
as to believe that we can understand him, and to feel superior to him, 
as so many modern critics do [p. 116]. 

‘**The successors of these two heroes [namely Heraclitus and Par- 
menides] no longer had their stature and originality. They were no 
longer so intensely and exclusively directed towards the knowledge of 
the Absolute [p. 117]. . . . Aristotle . . . greatly exaggerates the role 
of Anaxagoras in the development of thought [partly because] Aristotle 
did not rightly appraise the contribution of Heraclitus and Parmenides 
[p- 124]. 

“Socrates [was perhaps] the most existential thinker of all time 
[p. 139]. . . . [He] discovered a new dimension of the human soul and 
a new approach to the mystery of existence [p. 140]... . [He] discovered 
the dimension of the moral conscience [p. 140]. . . . In no other man 
did Greek philosophy fulfill so perfectly its mission of preparing for 
the gospel [p. 144]. . . . There is no ‘intellectualism’ in Socrates’ 
conceptions; indeed, he is in full agreement with Paul: ‘I do not do 
the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what I do’ [pp. 144- 
145]. . . . He did not conceive of the doctrine of ideas. 

“Plato . . . united ontological speculation with the religious revela- 
tion of Socrates, a union that brought about the most superb and 
sublime system of antiquity [p. 156]. . . . [But he] never found a 
satisfactory solution [to the problem of how the Ideas and the phenom- 
ena are united]. It is this problem that finally compels the human mind 
to capitulate and to admit that its own resources cannot cope with 
the abysmal depth of the Ultimate or the Absolute [p. 166]. 

“Aristotle’s theology came nearer Biblical revelation than any 
philosophy before him. . . . This speculative theology is indeed superb 
and sublime. . . . And yet how much less real and credible, how much 
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less religiously true and holy, is Aristotle’s god when compared with 
the living Lord of Biblical revelation [p. 210]. . . . [Aristotle failed to 
understand selfhood, and he failed to explain] the duality of god and 
the world [p. 219]... . [He] did not worry about the origin of evil. In 
the last analysis he was and remained to the end the typical represent- 
ative of a morally naive and fundamentally artistic culture and 
religion [p. 222]. 

“There now arose a certain intellectual fatigue and a growing distrust 
in the ability of speculative thought [p. 223]. . . . [This was due to] the 
advance of revelation and the religious motivation of thinking 
[p. 227]... . [But Stoic] ‘materialism’ was .. . in its root a ‘spirit- 
ualism’ [p. 235]. . . . [And] in Philo Greek speculation and Biblical 
revelation met for the first time to create a Biblical speculation which 
initiated the course philosophy was to take in the subsequent fifteen 
centuries [p. 237]. . . . [By teaching] that the Ideas are the thoughts 
of the living God [Philo achieved] an intrinsic union between specula- 
tion and revelation” [p. 238]. 


Though the first principle is false and the main concepts are given 
more work than they can do, this is an interesting and instructive 
book, not merely because of its remarkable unity, but also because 
Professor Kroner is very familiar with the texts, and has a shrewd eye 
and a level head in the interpretation of them. The very fact that he 
regards Greek philosophy as necessarily imperfect owing to the absence 
of revelation tends to save him from all those misinterpretations that 
Christian apologists are wont to read into it. He has plenty of original 
and valuable remarks to offer. 

RICHARD RosINsON 
Oriel College, Oxford 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Grorce 
F. THomas. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. Pp. 16; 


539- $5.75. 


This book is obviously the product of a good many years of thinking 
and teaching in each of the two departments which it combines. Its 
thesis is that these two subjects have been studied too much in isolation 
from one another and need bringing together: that the student of 
Christian ethics cannot afford to neglect the insights of moral philoso- 
phers, and especially that moral philosophy cannot divorce itself com- 
pletely from religion without loss. 
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The book falls into four parts. The first three deal with Christian 
ethics (““Development of Christian Ethics,” “‘Christian Theology of 
Man,” “Social Implications of Christianity”), and the fourth with 
Moral Philosophy in its relation to Christianity. This last contains a 
critique, undertaken from the viewpoint of Christian belief, of various 
doctrines on some of the main problems of moral philosophy. 

I think it is fair to say that this is a textbook, that is to say a book 
written primarily for the instruction of students: traces of its didactic 
origin, and perhaps purpose, are to be found in its style, with its 
Second... Third...” advantages... The defects ...”; 
but it is directed by an original viewpoint and informed by a living 
belief. It seems to me to be marked by judgment and perceptiveness. 
The writing and exposition are admirably clear and direct. It is refresh- 
ing and instructive, after one has become accustomed to more elusive 
and sophisticated moral philosophies, to read a moral philosophy 
which is both comprehensive and practical (Professor Thomas relates 
his conclusions to the actual moral problems of sex-conduct, race- 
relations, and pacifism, and does not hesitate to draw practical conse- 
quences from them). His conception of truth as the opening of the 
mind to reality, though I daresay it is old, was new and enlightening 
to me. 

What Thomas understands by moral philosophy is the moral 
philosophy of the main European tradition, as it has been pursued 
from Plato and Aristotle to Kant, the Utilitarians, and, in recent 
times, Nikolai Hartmann and R.B. Perry. Where does he see the 
defectiveness of this philosophy, which makes it need reinforcement 
by Christian faith? In one forcible and—to me—convincing passage 
(pp. 376-377), Thomas replies that moral philosophers are deluded 
when they think that their conclusions are derived from an impartial 
exercise of reason. The moral philosopher in reality “accords a 
‘privileged position’ to the particular moral experience of ancient 
Greeks or modern Europeans, as the Christian moralist accords such 
a position to the experience of Hebrew prophets and Christian apos- 
tles. . . . The difference between Christian ethics and secular moral 
philosophy is not that the former has presuppositions while the latter 
is free from them: it is that they derive their presuppositions from 
different sources.” 

If this is true, it would seem to follow that moral philosophy as a 
rational discipline and abstracted from its presuppositions is not 
capable of leading to conclusions which could enter into relations 
either of conflict or of agreement with those of, say, Christian ethics. 
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In so far as it seems to do so, this must be because it is relying on 
covert pre-suppositions; and it might be thought that the main task 
of those who wih to relate Christian ethics to secular philosophies 
would be that of uncovering the concealed presuppositions of these 
latter in order to confront the Christian faith with them. There 
could be no findings of ‘moral philosophy” as such which could be 
compared or contrasted with those of Christian faith. 

But this is almost an isolated passage. Thomas does not draw this 
consequence, and this is not the task which his book undertakes. 
It is based instead, so far as its main design is concerned, upon the 
different (the classical) assumption that certain ethical conclusions 
can be reached, or ethical insights gained, by reasoning without a 
basis of faith. So the task of the book is thought of as that of integrating 
these truths with those derived from Christian revelation; thus, for 
example, the (Christian) duty of universal love is found to supply 
the true ground of the requirements of justice (pp. 246-261). 

I do not think that Thomas first saw the need of relating Moral 
Philosophy to Christian Ethics, and then wrote his book to prove 
his thesis. I suspect that the order was rather the reverse, and that 
it was his experience of teaching these two subjects, in college and 
university, which led him to the realization that what he taught 
and thought under the one heading was not at all unrelated to—indeed, 
was not all that different from—what he taught and thought under 
the other. 

In fact, Moral Philosophy as Thomas conceives and pursues it 
is very close to Christian Ethics in the way he conceives and pursues 
that. Moral philosophy is the attempt by reason to establish morality 
upon a basis of general principles. Christian Ethics is based on revela- 
tion, and the vehicle of revelation is the Bible. But this revelation, 
though it exceeds what reason alone could arrive at, is not an authority 
alien to reason (Thomas repudiates a “fundamentalist” attitude to 
the Bible) ; it is convincing to a rational faith. Thus reason, for Thomas, 
has a revelational character, and revelation a rational character. 
The question which presents itself to me is whether these conceptions— 
this classical conception of reason and this universalist conception 
of revelation—are any longer tenable. 

The classical conception of reason has been the main target of 
attack by the contemporary philosophy of Logical Empiricism. Perhaps 
the fact that I live in Oxford has made me unduly sensitive to the force 
of this attack, but I confess that I do not see how Thomas’ conception 
of moral philosophy can be maintained. “Moral philosophy,” he 
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says, “arises among those who have become dissatisfied with the 
moral judgments and practices imposed by their society. When they 
reach intellectual maturity and have sufficient leisure for independent 
thinking, they discover that many of the moral rules and virtues 
inculcated by their society are irrational and inconsistent with one 
another. They begin to analyze critically the accepted moral judgments 
and practices and to clarify the meanings of moral concepts, such as 
courage. . . . Their ultimate aim is to establish morality on a more 
solid basis of general principles which are consistent and comprehensive”’ 
(p. 367). 

Thomas illustrates this procedure by the example of Socrates, and 
I agree that it is an accurate description of moral philosophy as 
Socrates practised it. What I question is whether it is an accurate 
description of moral philosophy as we either practise it or think we 
ought to practise it. If our moral philosophy were the kind of discipline 
which Socrates practised and which Thomas describes, we ought to 
draw the consequence which Socrates drew: namely, that this is a 
study without which life is not worth living for those who are capable 
of pursuing it. It ought surely to be an essential part of study at least 
for all those who have the intellectual capacity for a university educa- 
tion. But instead of this, what do we find? I do not know how it is 
in American universities, but in British ones philosophy certainly has 
not a status which would correspond to this conception of its nature. 
Perhaps it had something faintly resembling it in Oxford in the days 
when Literae Humaniores was the dominant school. But in other 
universities, and in Oxford now, it is one among a number of alterna- 
tive options which a student can read to qualify for his degree, and we 
do not think a man is fundamentally worse equipped for life if he has 
chosen to read History or English Literature instead. How can we 
both accept, Thomas’s description of what moral philosophy is and 
acquiesce in this treatment of it in our universities? When Positivist 
philosophers repudiate the classical conception of what moral philos- 
ophy is, they are entitled to appeal to the silent witness of our university 
syllabuses. 

On the other side I would wish to modify Thomas’s theology of 
revelation in a manner which would seem, at any rate at first sight, 
to widen the gulf from this side also. It seems to me that he pays too 
little regard to the place of the Church in regard to revelation, and 
that he stresses too little its mysterious and supernatural character. 

M. B. Foster 


Christ Church, Oxford 
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FAITH, REASON, AND EXISTENCE. An Introduction to Con- 
temporary Philosophy of Religion. By Joun Hurcuison. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. xiii, 306. $4.50. | 


Professor Hutchison presents this volume as an introduction, for 
“the general reader, to the basic ideas and issues that run like themes 
through the new religious thought or theology.’’ This movement is 
described as a ‘Copernican revolution” in religious thought, and 
it is further identified by the citation of ‘‘such names as Barth, 
Brunner, the Niebuhrs, Maritain, and Buber”’ (p. vii). As a textbook 
of the ‘‘new theology” the volume is quite succes ful. Here are to be 
found the most characteristic ideas of the above-mentioned thinkers 
(with the exception of Maritain, whose inclusion on the list is difficult 
to understand on grounds other than those of public relations): 
religion as ‘“‘ultimate commitment’’; the primacy of faith in religion, 
with the correlative de-emphasis of rational proofs; revelation as 
personal encounter rather than indoctrination; the importance of 
the concept of original sin for the understanding of human nature; 
the “symbolic” character of religious truth; the essentially historical 
character of Biblical faith; the paradoxical or “‘dialectical’’ character 
of Christian moral demands vis @ vis secular society. And in general 


these ideas are expounded and discussed with as much clarity as the 
nature of the case permits. For the vanguard of the “‘revolution’’ the 
present volume should prove a most useful text. And even for a wider 
public it is noteworthy in giving full treatment to topics rarely en- 
countered in textbooks in the philosophy of religion, as is evidenced 
by such chapter headings as ‘“‘History and Biblical Faith,” ‘‘Religion 
and Culture,“ and “Symbols, Language, and Faith.” 


Viewing the book as a treatise, the verdict must be less favorable. 
In squeezing the diverse ideas of Barth, Tillich, and the. others into 
a common revolutionary mold, as well as in making these ideas 
relatively palatable to the mid-century American mind, a considerable 
watering down has been inevitable. The stark intransigence of Barth 
and the prophetic fire of Tillich have been tempered with the sweet 
reasonableness of an E. S. Brightman and the self-consciously broad 
sympathies of a William Temple. As a. result Hutchison is saddled not 
only with the difficulties inherent in the positions he is presenting but 
also with the tensions growing out of their attempted synthesis both 
with each other and with quite divergent tendencies. 


An instructive example of the latter can be found in Hutchison’s 
discussion of the relation between faith and reason. In the spirit of the 
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“Copernican revolution in theology”’ he insists that faith is prior to 
pe sy Pp 
reason in religion. 


. any actual experience of religion—any direct, firsthand “‘having’’ of 
it, in contrast to talking or thinking about it—is an experience of faith... . 
Faith in this sense is the essence of religion [p. 129]. 
. . . all religious propositions are propositions of faith [p. 130]. 


But his rationalizing tendencies then lead him to add 


. . . reason enters the scene as the means by which faith is (1) communicated, 
(2) related to other human interests, and (3) criticized, tested, and evaluated 
[p. 130]. | 

The first two functions assigned to reason would presumably be 
questioned only by the most hardened fideist. But what about the 
third? How is this testing to take place? In the chapter entitled ““The 
Significance of Rational Theology” Hutchison places himself squarely 
within the “new theology” by branding traditional arguments for 
the existence of God as lacking in cogency. And yet he continues to 
insist that there is a rational standard by which religious faiths can 
be tested. 


. . . the standard of rational choice here, as elsewhere, is adequacy to the 
facts of existence as men confront those facts in active daily life [p. 57]. 
Rational inquiry into the structure of theism may be said to consist of the 
whole effort to conceive and describe human experience in the world from 
the theistic point of view. Every fact that fits into such an explanation may 
be regarded as positive evidence. Every fact that is either left unexplained 
or is logically incompatible to this interpretive scheme must be regarded 
as negative evidence. According to these standards this whole book is an effort 
at verification [p. 157]. 


The proof of a methodology is in its application, and this one is to be 
evaluated, as the last quotation indicates, in terms of its embodiment 
in the details of the book. What happens there is not encouraging. 


For example, the chapter on history is meant as an application of the 
method. 


If history can adequately be understood as a part of the general interaction 
of man and natural environment, this will be important evidence in the proof 
that such concepts as faith and God are unnecessary. . . On the other hand 
if history seems to call for a religious interpretation, this will be important 
evidence for the theistic hypothesis [p. 170]. 


In fact, however, what we get in this chapter is (1) criticisms of 
eighteenth century ideas of progress and of the Marxist philosophy 
of history and (2) a demonstration that the Bible conceives of God in 
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historical terms. Nothing is done to point out any specific historical 
facts which fit better into the theist (or Christian—the distinction is 
not always drawn) framework than into any other. No doubt any 
historical facts can be described in Christian terms. (And any natural 
facts can be described in terms of spirits inhabiting natural bodies.) 
But in what respects do what facts fit into the Christian scheme better © 
than into any other? To this question we receive no answer. And not 
only are we given no such facts; we are given no clear indication as 
to the sense of “‘fits,” or ‘‘fits better,” which is relevant here. Without 
such an indication we are unable either to evaluate such particular 
fittings as are offered or to look for others on our own. As long as this 
clarification is not forthcoming the “‘Copernican revolution’’ will still 
require a few more turns. 


P. ALsToNn 


University of Michigan 


PERVERSITY AND ERROR. Studies on the “Averroist” John of 
Jandun. By Stuart MacCurntrocx. Bloomington, Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. vill, 204. $4.00. 


Averroism as a philosophical movement distinct from medieval 
Aristotelianism continues to lose scholarly ground. Closer examination 
of men singled out by Ernest Renan as representatives of this movement 
has revealed no reliable criteria for distinguishing non-Averroist 
Aristotelians from Averroists. In brief, we are confronted with the 
following difficulty: if we call Averroists all those who relied heavily 
on the commentaries of Averroés, then we end up with too many 
Averroists, since almost all scholastic philosophers from the middle of 
the thirteenth century on used these commentaries extensively. If 
on the other hand we regard as Averroists only those who personally 
upheld a certain number of doctrines “original” with Averroés (Nardi 
has listed about twelve), then we are likely to end up with no Averroists 
at all, judging from recent scholarship such as the work under review 
here. 

These studies of John of Jandun help to bring into the full light of 
day one of the most influential masters of arts teaching at Paris in the 
early fourteenth century. John was long assumed to be the co-author 
with Marsilius of Padua of the Defensor pacis, although Gewirth has 
recently questioned this assumption. 

Now Ernest Renan, in his work on Averroism, had already noticed 
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that John, although considered an Averroist by his contemporaries and 
by the later writer Zimara, seemed often to take positions directly at 
variance with those of Averroés. Nevertheless, Renan felt justified in 
calling him an Averroist “par la méthode et les habitudes de son 
enseignement.” 

MacClintock has found, on the basis of intensive examination of the 
manuscript sources, that on certain points John of Jandun may be 
found close to the ‘“‘central Augustinian traditions of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries.” In his views on sense perception, for 
example, he falls squarely into the Augustinian camp as represented 
by Olivi and Scotus. Unwilling to concede that the objects of sensation 
are able by themselves to affect the sensitive soul, he was led to postu- 
late the existence of a sensus agens. 

On the unity of the active intellect, the most notorious Averroist 
tenet, John’s position is interesting. Strictly according to Aristotelian 
principles, he argues, the active intellect is one for all mankind and is 
eternal. Human minds can rise immediately to a purely rational — 
vision of universals and can extract them from sense experience. This 
doctrine is familiar in the Platonic-Augustinian tradition, but the 
more orthodox medieval thinkers in this tradition considered souls to 
be plural, one for each person, and created by God, to be endowed 
thenceforth with eternal life. John, however, follows the Averroist 
interpretation of Aristotle’s active intellect. 

Or does he? After stating that these conclusions follow necessarily 
from the philosophy of Aristotle and the Commentator, John of Jandun 
then denies that they are true. He accepts in their stead the doctrines 
of faith: that human intellective souls are created by God, will be 
eternal in the future, and will be reunited with their bodies. “But I 
do not presume to demonstrate these truths, or to show that they 
agree with the words or principles of the gentile philosophers. . . . 
These conclusions I assert to be true simply according to faith, because 
I believe that the power of God can accomplish everything” (p. 65). 
Such disclaimers have given rise to the so-called doctrine of the double 
truth, the subject of endless scholarly debate. MacClintock shows 
that these disclaimers, far from being peculiar to the reputed Averroists, 
were commonplace with Paris masters of arts during the period, in- 
cluding some who were perfectly respectable from the standpoint 
of religious orthodoxy. Furthermore, MacClintock argues that such 
disclaimers amount to no more than saying, ““These propositions can 
be arrived at by natural philosophy, starting from sense experience, 
but theology, which has its own methods, sets them aside in favor of 
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propositions that cannot be so reached. They must therefore be believed 
by faith, as I myself believe them.” 

The fact that failure to enter disclaimers of this kind exposed Paris 
masters to the suspicion of heresy tends to make some scholars view 
them as insincere, and certainly this possibility must not be ruled out. 
MacClintock is quite justified, however, in insisting that other grounds 
for doubting a master’s sincerity must be found than these standard 
disclaimers. (He does not directly refute the widely held suspicions 
of the sincerity of John’s religious faith, apparently on the grounds 
that not enough evidence exists to enable us to assess such a delicate 
moral matter.) 

John of Jandun thus turns out to be no Averroist, at least in respect 
to the specific issues that MacClintock examines. There remain, to 
be sure, many other philosophic issues on which his position has yet 
to be clarified. Yet even if such subsequent examination should reveal 
no specific doctrinal allegiance, there is still a sense in which John—or 
if not he, then any Aristotelian from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries—might possibly be said to be an Averroist. Renan worked 
with several senses of Averroism, among them the notion that Averroists 
were characterized by their use of 4 barbarous philosophical language. 
Those who used the text of Averroés’ commentaries as the chief basis 
for philosophic discussions often argued problems in terms quite 
different from those employed by Aristotelians using the Greek text 
or translations made directly from the Greek. It is true that in the 
earlier period this difference is not so noticeable. But by the latter 
part of the fifteenth and certainly by the sixteenth century, ‘‘Hellen- 
istic’? Aristotelians, who scorned the commentaries of Averroés, became 
much more easily distinguishable from Averroist Aristotelians. In 
other words, it is not so difficult to locate undeniable Averroist Aristo- 
telians in the latter period. And they did constitute an important 
philosophical movement, even though their jargon may have been 
technical and their manner pedantic. 

Be that as it may, MacClintock has given us a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of fourteenth century philosophy, based firmly on 
the manuscript evidence. Only by such painstaking labor can a sound 
knowledge of this controversial period be achieved. 


NEAL W. GILBERT 
Columbia University 
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NOTE 


For the purpose of encouraging the study of the philosophy of 
Leonard Nelson and Jacob F. Fries, the Leonard Nelson Foundation: 


(1) has organized an essay contest pertaining to any aspect of the 
philosophical thought of Nelson and Fries. Two prizes will be 
awarded; a first prize of $500 and a second prize of $200. 
Essays should be between 5,000 and 10,000 words. They must 
be in the hands of the committee on or before October 1, 1958. 


offers a research grant of $1,000 for research pertaining to the 
work of Nelson or Fries. Applications must be submitted on or 
before March 1, 1958. 


offers a publishing subsidy for studies pertaining to the philos- 
ophy the Foundation is interested in. 
Professor Brand Blanshard, Yale University 
Professor Paul Henle, University of Michigan 
Professor Ernest Nagel, Columbia University 
have agreed to act as judges in the essay contest, in the evalua- 
tion of applications for the research grant and publishing 
subsidies. 


For information write to: Dr Arnold S. Kaufman, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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